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GOBBLEDYGOOK 

HE title of this editorial caused us some 

trouble. We were torn between “jargon” 

and “gobbledygook,” and finally chose 
the latter, not realizing at the time that it was one 
of Stuart Chase’s favorites. Since we have appro- 
priated his word, however, we may as well go the 
whole hog and borrow one of his stories. 

It seems that a New York plumber wrote the 
sureau of Standards in Washington “that he had 
found hydrochloric acid fine for cleaning drains, 
and was it harmless? Washington replied: “The 
eficacy of hydrochloric acid is indisputable, but 
the chlorine residue is incompatible with metal- 
lic performance.’ 

“The plumber wrote back that he was mighty 
glad the Bureau agreed with him. The Bureau 
replied with a note of alarm: ‘We cannot as- 
sume responsibility for the production of toxic 
and noxious residues with hydrochloric acid, and 
suggest that you use an alternate procedure.’ 
The plumber was happy to learn that the Bureau 
still agreed with him. 

“Whereupon Washington exploded: ‘Don't 
use hydrochloric acid; it eats hell out of the 
pipes.” ”” 

We are at the moment especially sensitive 
about this matter of gobbledygook because we 
have just mailed to the federal income tax col- 
lector our final estimate of our income for 1956, 
and the pipes of our nervous system, if we may 
use this expression, are pretty well eaten away 
by the federal government’s own peculiar brand 
of hydrochloric acid. The lawyers who write the 
instructions for preparing an income tax don’t 
seem to have any trouble at all finding good 
plain English to describe the penalties waiting 
for the unhappy taxpayer who doesn’t do right 
by Uncle Sam. It is when they try to explain to 
the taxpayer what he should and should not do 
that they get all tangled up in legalistic verbiage. 
Take this choice bit: 

“The charge with respect to any underpay- 
ment of any installment is mandatory and will be 
made unless the total amount of all payments of 
estimated tax made on or before the last date 
prescribed for the payment of such installment 


1The story appears in Stuart Chase, Power of Words. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953. p. 259. 
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equals or exceeds whichever of the following is 
the least. ...” 

“(a) The amount which would have been re- 
quired to be paid on or before such date if the 
estimated tax were whichever of the following is 
the least—” 

Not having the vaguest idea of what this 
meant, we finally ended up by writing a check 
for a much larger amount than we thought we 
owed. We did this on the theory that “whichever 
is the more is the most.” It is a reasonable bet, 
we think, that no one is going to put us into jail 
for overpaying our tax. And if the government 
concludes that we are not as bright as we should 
be, perhaps someone in the income tax office will 
shuck off his inhibitions and drop us a note in 
language as clear and direct as the Bureau of 
Standards at last resorted to in its correspondence 
with the New York plumber. 

Gobbledygook is a disease, and a serious dis- 
ease at that. If we don’t learn to control it, we are 
all going to end up in the nut hatch, 

In this connection, we recall a conversation we 
overheard some years ago. Two college students 
were discussing one of their professors. “He is 
really brilliant,” one of the students said. “Most 
of the time I don’t know what he is talking 


about.” 

Perhaps it is age, perhaps it is merely our 
own mental inadequacies, but we must confess 
that “half the time,” to paraphrase the happy 
students, “we don't know what educators are 
talking about.” For instance, we recently picked 
up a new term. The term is “blended.” Once we 
“correlated” or “integrated” history and geogra- 
phy. 7 hen we “fused” them, or combined them 
in a “core.” Now we are “blending” them. What 
next? 

Voltaire once observed: ‘“‘When the hearer does 
not understand, and the speaker himself does not 
know what he is saying, then they are talking 
metaphysics.” Or, we add, he is talking gobbledy- 
gook. 

If the income tax people want to preserve the 
sanity of the American public, they will learn 
to write plainly, And if educators are really con- 
cerned about the educative process, they'll learn 
to say what they mean. Educational jargon, like 


hydrochloric acid, sure “eats hell out of the 


pipes.” 





Reinterpretation of the Revolution 
and Constitution 


Robert E. Brown 





INCE this audience is mainly interested in 

teaching rather than research, I am making 

this discussion general rather than tech- 
nical, I would like to deal briefly with three 
widely-accepted interpretations of the American 
Revolution and the formation of the Consti- 
tution. Before beginning my discussion, however, 
I should like to give a brief history of my own 
interest in these particular interpretations. As 
an undergraduate, I was introduced to the views 
generally accepted in the 1930's concerning the 
why of the Revolution and Constitution, I was 
well grounded in the works of such scholars as 
Carl Becker, Vernon Louis Parrington, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Sr., Truslow Adams, 
George Louis Beer, Charles McLean Andrews, 
J. Allen Smith, and Charles A. Beard. At that 
time, I thought that I had a pretty good idea as 
to why the Revolution had occurred and how the 


James 


Constitution was adopied., 

But when I started to do graduate work, and 
began to look into the source material, I suf 
fered a rather rude awakening. The evidence 
that I found did not support the interpretations 
which I had accepted as true. Something seemed 
to be wrong. There was a sharp discrepancy be- 
tween evidence and interpretation, and it is with 
this discrepancy that I wish to deal today. 

The first interpretation, and one you are 
doubtless familiar with, is what has been called 
the Dual Revolution or the Internal Revolution. 
According to this view, there were two Revolu 
tions occurring simultaneously. One was a war 
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between England and her colonies which resulted 
ultimately in American independence. The other 
revolution, and perhaps the most important, was 
an internal clash between classes in this country. 
This second revolution rests on the assumption 
that colonial society was undemocratic, and that 
because of property qualifications for voting and 
office-holding, only a limited number of men 
were enfranchised. Hence there arose a colonial 
aristocracy composed of wealthy merchants in 
the North and wealthy planters in the South, 
who dominated the lower classes or common 
people politically, economically, and socially. Re 
sentful of this domination, the lower classes used 
the trouble with England as an excuse for gain 
ing more political, economic, and social demo 
racy. The late Carl Becker stated the problem 
of the Dual Revolution about as succinctly as 
anyone when he said that the issues at stake 
were not merely home rule but who should rule 
at home. Furthermore, historians have generally 
accepted the view that both Revolutions were 
successful in some measure, and that Americans 
not only won their independence from England 
but that the lower classes also won a measure of 
democracy from the upper classes. 

Ihe question then is this: How valid is this 
interpretation of the Dual or Internal Revolu 
tion? There is no quarrel with the first part in 
volving colonial independence, for 
there was a war between the British and the 
Americans, and the Americans did win their 
independence. But how valid is our concept of 


obviously 


the Revolution as an integral class conflict? This, 
of course, is merely part of the larger question 
of the importance of class conflict throughout 
our history. 

My own researches led me to the conclusion 
that there are many misconceptions about our 
early history. Because there were property quali 
fications for voting, and perhaps because of other 
influences have 
sharply-divided society in colonial times in which 
only the few had political privileges. This is 
merely an assumption, not a generalization based 


also, historians assumed a 
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on adequate evidence. The extent of democracy 
is absolutely essential to an interpretation of the 
Revolution as a class conflict, yet very little has 
been done on this problem. Before we can make 
such an interpretation, we must first find out how 
property was distributed, how many men owned 
property, and how many could therefore meet 
the property qualifications for voting. 

My initial venture in research was on early 
Massachusetts, where the evidence produced 
some interesting generalizations. Instead of a 
society of the few rich and the many poor, I 
discovered that Massachusetts was what we would 
call middle class. Evidence from the probate, tax, 
and deeds records indicated that there were a 
few men who might be considered wealthy and 
a few who were poor, but that the great mass of 
men were middle-class property owners. Con 
temporaries referred to them as the “middling” 
sort.? 

Furthermore, most of these men had sufficient 
property to qualify as voters. The forty shilling 
freehold or the 40 required for voting in Massa- 
chusetts represented a very small amount of prop- 
erty. A man could not have made a living on 
a farm too small to give him the vote. Usually 
any kind of a house and five or six acres sufficed. 
In the towns, a house or small amount of per 
sonal property were sufficient. Governor Thomas 
Hutchinson once pointed out that although there 
were property qualifications for voting, the peo 
ple counted all their property to qualify, and, he 
said, the result was that anything that looked like 
a man was a voter, 

I should hasten to point out, of course, that 
then, as now, not all men exercised their voting 
rights. But that is another story, and if they had 
the right to vote, their failure to exercise it, as 
Tom Paine once said, was no one’s fault but 
theirown. | 

In addition to revealing a wide electorate in 
Massachusetts, my researches also disclosed that 
representation was not a major problem. Most 
historians have stressed in the Dual Revolution 
the ability of a conservative seaboard aristocracy 
to control politics because of inequitable repre 
sentation of the backcountry. In Massachusetts, 
just the reverse was true. The agricultural back 
country was represented much better than the 
towns were, and could dominate the seaports at 


1 For additional evidence see Robert EF. Brown, Middle 
Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 
1691-1780. Ithaca, New York: Cornel] University Press, 


1955 


any time by at least ten or more to one, So here 
again the concept of a dominant seaboard aristoc- 
racy does not hold. 

If the Revolution in Massachusetts was not an 
internal class conflict, was it anything more than 
just a war for independence from England? The 
answer is yes. British measures after 1760 were 
a very definite threat to colonial democracy; in 
fact, the British decided that they would have to 
curtail colonial democracy if they expected to re 
cover their authority in the colonies. So the war 
did involve democracy, but it was a war to pre- 
serve the democracy that was already present, 
not a war to democratize an aristocratic Ameri 
can society. 

Additional evidence which I have seen per 
taining to all the colonies seems to indicate that 
the other colonies were not radically different 
from Massachusetts. I shall present some of this 
in a few moments in my discussion of the Con 
stitution. At the present time Mrs. Brown and | 
are spending the year in Virginia working on 
this problem of colonial democracy. It is too 
early to draw definite conclusions, but indica 
tions now are that our findings there will ma 
terialiy change current concepts about Virginia 
democracy. 

If what was true in Massachusetts proves to 
be true in the other colonies—as the evidence now 
indicates—what becomes of our concept of a Dual 
or Internal Revolution based on class conflict? It 
will obviously have to be discarded or greatly 
modified. Instead of an internal revolution of 
rich against poor, enfranchised against unen 
franchised, and upper against lower classes, per 
haps we must eventually interpret the American 
Revolution from the standpoint of a middle-class 
society in which most men were voters, most men 
owned or hoped to own property, and most men 
believed that one of the important functions of 
government was the protec tion of property. 

Another indication of the nature of the Revo 
lution can be found in the changes that came as 
a result of that upheaval. Historians who stress 
the Dual Revolution contend that the common 
man made significant gains as a result of the 
conflict. But somehow or other these gains seem 
to vanish after the Revolution, for these same 
historians almost invariably point out that the 
new state constitutions were not very radical and 
that except for the elimination of the British, 
there were very few changes made. That is quite 
true. Samuel Adams once remarked that there 
never had been a revolution in the world’s his 
tory in which there had been so little change. 
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If conditions were not such as to produce sharp 
class conflict before the Revolution, and if the 
colonists were fighting to preserve rather than to 
gain democracy, we would not expect much of an 
internal social upheaval as a result of the war. 

The absence of internal social revolution be 
comes even more pronounced when we eliminate 
the social changes which the Americans effected 
alter the Revolution started but which they had 
tried to adopt under the British. I am thinking 
here of such items as taxing the importation of 
slaves and lowering the property qualifications 
for voting from 100 acres to 50 acres in Virginia. 

Before we leave the subject of the Dual Revo- 
lution, a word needs to be said about the terms, 
democracy and liberalism, and especially about 
the confusion in the use of these terms. From 
the questions which I have received about my 
own work, I have the impression that many peo 
ple equate the terms democracy and liberalism. 
lo such people, democracy is not really democ- 
racy unless it leads to liberal results. This, of 
course, is erroneous. Throughout our history, 
democracy has never been a guarantee of liberal 
The elections of McKinley, Taft, Hard 


should be 


action 


ing, Coolidge, and Hoover ample 
evidence that giving the people the vote does not 
insure the election of liberal candidates. When 
all women received the right to vote in 1920, 


to elect Warren G. Harding, 
and at least some historians do not regard Hard- 


their first act was 


ing as a great liberal. During the period of the 
Revolution and Constitution, the people were 
equally capable of electing conservatives, but 
such action does not signify that the society of 
the time was undemocratic 

The second interpretation of concern to us 
today is what is referred to as the imperial or 
pro-British interpretation. This interpretation 
gained stature through the writings of George 
Louis Beer, Charles McLean Andrews, and James 
Truslow Adams, and in recent years its chief 
exponent has been Lawrence Henry Gipson. Ac 
cording to these authors, the British were usually 
in the right and the Americans were usually in 
the wrong in the controversies between the 
mother country and the colonies. They justify 
sritish taxation and other restrictive measures 
on the ground that the colonies did not carry 
their share of the 
colonial wars were fought primarily for the pro 


imperial burden, that the 


tection of the colonists, and that Britain accum 
ulated a tremendous national debt as a result of 
these colonial wars, 

There are many criticisms of the imperial in- 
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terpretations. In order to substantiate this view, 
it seems to me that one must accept at face value 
the British side of the story and discount almost 
completely the American side. As the sources so 
well demonstrate, there were American denials or 
answers to every contention or accusation put 
forth by the British. Americans contended that 
they had always defended themselves before 1754 
tritish armies, that armies were sent 
sritish, not American, interests, that 
the colonists paid more than their share in 
fighting the French and Indian War as testified 
by the fact that Britain indemnified the colonies 


without 
here for 


for their expenditures, 
Eventually we may come to see the American 
Revolution as primarily the result of imperial- 


ism, as the historian, George Bancroft, saw it a 
hundred years ago. Certain it is that there had 
long been a smouldering discontent on the part 
of the colonists against the Navigation Acts, a 
discontent which might have flared into a rebel- 
lion sooner had the British attempted earlier to 
enforce their colonial system. Certain it is also 
that the restrictions and regulations about which 
the colonists complained were of such a nature 
that we today would consider them grievances. 
There are lessons on imperialism to be learned 
from the American Revolution—lessons which we 
ignore at our peril in our dealings with colonial 
peoples of the world today. 

Ihe third interpretation which I want to dis- 
cuss today is the widely-accepted thesis of the late 
Charles A. Beard concerning the Constitution. 
seard’s work is based on the concept of the Dual 
Revolution, and hence it follows logically that if 
the Dual Revolution is open to question, Beard’s 
interpretation of the Constitution is also open 
to question.’ 

There are two parts to the Beard thesis as he 
presented it in An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution. These two aspects are not al- 
ways clearly explained, and one of them is usu- 
ally presented erroneously. 

First there is the assumption by Beard that 
because of property restrictions for the franchise, 
the Constitution was the product of an undemo- 
cratic society. If most men had property and 
were voters, however, this half of the Beard 
thesis can be disposed of very quickly. In fact, 
Beard himself actually disposed of it without 
realizing that he did so, for the evidence which 


*For a full discussion of Beard’s work, sce Robert E 
Brown, Charles Beard and the Constitution. Princeton 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1956. 
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he presented, in contrast with his conclusions, 
pointed to a democratic society. Furthermore, 
no one can read the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention without coming to the conclusion 
that American society in 1787 was democratic, 
and I might add that this evidence includes all 
the states, not just Massachusetts. It is quite true 
that some of the delegates at Philadelphia did 
not favor democracy, and in fact, would have 
done everything possible to restrict it. But this 
does not eliminate the fact that American society 
at the time was democratic and that the men 
who drew up the Constitution had to keep in 
mind constantly what the people would or would 
not accept. There was scarcely a provision in the 
Constitution that was not attacked or defended 
on the ground that the people would oppose or 
approve it. Time and again the delegates stated 
that the trouble with the country was too much 
democracy, but at the same time they recognized 
that the Constitution which they constructed 
would have to meet the approval of a democratic 
society. 

The second part of the Beard thesis, and the 
one most often misinterpreted, is his account of 
the economic interests of the men who put over 
the Constitution. This part of Beard’s work stems 
from the assumption that the lower classes won 
out over the upper classes in the Revolution and 
proceeded to democratize American society under 
the articles of Confederation and under new state 
constitutions. The lower classes were thus en- 
abled to pass debtor legislation at the expense of 
other economic groups in the country. Unable 
to amend the Articles of Confederation in their 
own interests, these upperclass economic groups 
proceeded to overthrow the Articles by a virtual 
coup d'etat and to establish a conservative 
counter-revolutionary government under the 
Constitution. 

Actually Beard did not define his conservative 
counter-revolutionaries as merely the upper eco- 
nomic group. They were the holders of personal 
property as opposed to the holders of real estate 
—not just the owners of property in general. This 
personalty group included merchants, shippers, 
manufacturers,“ money-lenders, speculators, and 
particularly the security holders, the men who 
owned the public debt. At one point, in fact, 
Beard virtually eliminated all others but the 
security holders. These were the men who 
wanted a strong government that would force 
debtors to pay their debts, collect taxes to pay off 
the security holders, and protect the kind of 
property that these men held. 


What is wrong with the Beardian interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution? Time precludes a de- 
tailed analysis, which is available in print, so 
a few observations will have to suffice. I have 
already pointed out the fallacies in the assump- 
tion that American society was undemocratic. I 
should only add that if the lower classes won 
the Revolution, if they controlled state govern- 
ments in their own interests, and if men in the 
Constitutional Convention were interested in 
checking democracy, all these things indicate a 
democratic society in 1787. 

Beard’s view that personal property was re- 
sponsible for the Constitution does not hold up 
any better than his view of an undemocratic so- 
ciety in 1787. In the first place, Beard stated time 
after time that the evidence for an economic 
interpretation of the Constitution did not exist 
when he wrote his book, or at least that the evi- 
dence had not been assembled. Beard said that 
he, himself, did not have time to collect the evi- 
dence. So the old adage—no evidence, no history 
—would seem to apply here. If Beard did not 
have the evidence to support the thesis that per- 
sonalty put over the Constitution, he did not 
have a thesis. 

Furthermore, what source material Beard did 
use refutes his thesis. Time after time he pro- 
duces convincing proof that the important eco- 
nomic interest in the country was realty, not 
personalty. By his own figures, the preponder- 
ance in favor of realty was about 96 percent to 
4 percent. So he who explains the Constitution 
on economic grounds must certainly consider this 
dominant agricultural interest. Unfortunately 
Beard did not follow the dictates of his own 
evidence. 

Beard’s clinching argument on the influence of 
personalty has often been considered his famous 
Chapter 5 in which he presumably analyzes the 
property of the men in the Convention to show 
that they were holders of personalty. But what 
does the evidence he uses in this chapter really 
show? If we simply analyze the material Beard 
presents, only six of the delegates were definitely 
holders of personalty. Eighteen were predomi 
nantly holders of real estate, including Washing- 
ton, undoubtedly the most influential man in the 
Convention. Of the remaining go men, we can- 
not tell from Beard’s evidence what kind of prop- 
erty they held, or, in some instances, whether 
they held any property. 

If the Beard thesis were correct, we would 
expect to find some correlation between per- 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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owed 


used 


AD 


core, 


Humpty-Dumpty 
have it 
money. For it was Humpty- 
who Alice, ““‘When I make a 
word do a lot of work, I always pay it extra.” 
word that lot of work. It has 
many meanings and varied facets; but in broad 
terms the core class: (1) Is a class at a given 
grade level that is either required of all students 


he would 
siderable 
to 


Dumpty said 


Core 18 a does a 


or is regarded for credit purposes as the equiva- 
lent of the more traditional course given at the 
same grade level. (2) Is a class that meets for a 
longer block of time than the traditional period. 
(3) Combines for learning purposes two or more 
traditional subjects which may or may not re 
tain their identity. (4) Is taught by one teacher, 
or by two or more teachers whose plans, long 
range as well as immediate, are made coopera- 
tively and systematically. (5) Uses groups tech 
niques of learning, including joint planning by 
students and teachers. (6) Is bound by no rigid 
patterns of subject matter. (7) Utilizes many 
resources, including the human and material re- 
sources of the community. (8) Often provides 
individual guidance and related services. 

So much for the procedural aspects—how the 
core program is organized, What the core pro- 
gram covers has been defined in terms of ‘‘com- 
mon learnings’’— “learning which 
everyone needs to have’—by the Educational 


expel 1ences 


Policies Commission in these six units: 


1. Appreciation of beauty. 
Civic responsibility and competence, 
Family relationships 
Intelligent consumer action. 
Operation of the economic system includ 
ing implicit human relationships. 
Proficiency in the use of language. 
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Core often use the unified 
studies pattern, with English and social studies 


providing the subject-matter basis for the topics 


programs most 


or units that comprise the course. These some- 
times are presented and considered as problems 
such as the Decatur, Illinois, schools have de 
veloped 
i. What people make up America and how 
can they better live together? 
2. How can we resolve the problems brought 
about by our great technological advance? 
3. How can we improve and perpetuate de 
mocracy? 
4. How can we live the good life? 
5. What the role of the United 
world affairs? 
Hartford County, Maryland, bases its junior- 
high school core program on the major social 


functions of living approach. These four units 


is States in 


are suggested for the ninth grade: 
1. Appreciating the contributions of other 
cultures. 
2. Our shrinking world. 
3. How and 
lives. 
4. Finding one’s place in the world of work. 
Such be trans 
lated into specifics that a class may effectively 
manage. Here are examples of specific learning 
activities (The Citizenship Education Project 
calls these experience type projects “Laboratory 
Practices” and they are by no means restricted 
to core program use) suited to core program 
situations and which afford students experiences 
of the “common learnings” character: 


technology affect out 


science 


broad units, of course, must 


Students may be given an opportunity to develop a 
constructively critical attitude the 
entertainment, and artistic qualities of motion pictures 
in Students 
for judging the films through analysis of what experts 
have said as well as considered judgments of their own 
They may convey their findings and recommendations to 
local groups and to of local 
They may use film reviews in such publications as Time, 
The Saturday Review, The New York Times, and the 
Weekly Guide to Selected Pictures of the National Board 
of Review of Motion New York City. Students 
may enlarge the scope of their inquiry by seeking opinions 


toward educational, 


shown local theaters may establish criteria 


power managers theaters 


Pictures, 


of adults in the community. 
Students studying regionalism in literature may seek 
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in newspaper files, records, collections, and attics, for 
written materials picturing the life of their community's 
past. They may organize and appraise their findings and 
edit them for an anthology to be presented to the school 
or local library. Selected portions may be published in 
the local newspaper by prior arrangement with the pub- 
lisher 

Students may secure for the schoo] administration and 
librarian a specified sum of money for the purchase of 
books for the school library. The students may establish 
criteria for the selection of the books after consulting 
with other students, faculty members, and other interested 
people. They may obtain guidance on literary standards 
and critical evaluation from such books as W. Follett’s 
The Modern Novel and E. L. Shuman'’s How to Judge 
a Book. Reviews of books selected by the students may 
be prepared by them and steps taken by the students to 
promote circulation of the books purchased, 

Students considering political party campaigns and elec 
tions may secure and compile information concerning 
local registration of voters, They may organize their 
material for ready presentation by means of spot announce 
ments on local radio and television outlets, in local news 
papers, and for “Tag Day” use. They may also arrange 
for cooperation with local civic groups in ‘‘Get-Out-the- 
Vote” campaigns. 

Students studying United States History or local history 
may enlist the cooperation of local patriotic, historical 
societies, and civic bodies in locating and marking local 
historical sites. The students may consult local histories 
and old records and interview long-term residents for 
information. The students may prepare a booklet de- 
scribing the sites and the related historical background 
as a part of their program for enlisting local support for 
its publication and distribution and for the marking of 


the sites 


Teachers have been promoting activities of 
this order for years—before the terms “core” 
and “common learnings” came into use--because 
these teachers recognized superior learning situ- 
ations when they found them. Consider the com- 
munications skills implicit in the activities just 
outlined—the reading, the listening, the speak 
ing, the writing. Consider, too, the appreciations 
and the critical judgments developed by the 
boys and girls who establish criteria for motion 
picture evaluation and library book selections. 
lake note of the purposeful reading and writing 


required by students who share in activities 
calling for the preparation of questionnaires, 
reports, booklets, newspaper articles. In such 
settings communications skills are a larger part 
of the activity in terms of time, energy, and out- 
put. Moreover, these communication skills are 
used in learning situations that are utterly real 


and purposeful 

Yet teachers of English sometimes are wary 
of the core program, feeling that English be- 
comes merely a tool subject sharpened for social 
studies ends. The degree to which this condi- 
tion prevails suggests that long-term cooperative 


planning by teachers and supervisors may be at 
fault. The English teacher's voice may need to be 
louder and more insistent at those planning 
sessions where social studies voices boom loud 
about the basic units that are to be the main 
strands in the core program. 

Isn't an appreciation of beauty as real to the 
student (though he would not want it so labeled) 
as may be his concern for an understanding of 
science and technology, finding one’s place in 
the world of work or his interest in other as- 
pects of the common learnings? Isn't his concern 
for these things likély to be more subtle and 
sharp if his background has been widened and 
deepened by means of the broader reading and 
the esthetic values the language arts emphasis 
may provide? 

Perhaps the problem is partly one of motivat- 
ing the student toward more and wider reading, 
and partly one of teaching studies 
teachers (of whom I am one) whose acquain- 


social 


tance with literature may be somewhat circum- 
scribed and, therefore, limited. Such teachers 
would read with profit Morris Gall’s enlighten- 
ing article, ‘““The Historical Novel in Twelfth 
Year Core,” in Social Education (February 
1955) to see how in a New York City High 
School (yes, Regents examinations were there 
too) historical novels formed the base for a study 
of American history from 1775 to 1865 and 
covering an entire semester. Such teachers will 
profit also from a quiet evening spent with 
Social Understanding Through Literature, com- 
piled by G. R. Carlsen and R. 5. Alm (Bulletin 
Number 28 of the National Council for the 
Social Studies), They may likewise secure help 
ful guidance from Resources for Citizenship, an 
annotated bibliography just published by the 
Citizenship Education Project. Materials such 
as these serve as a springboard for teachers of 
English and social studies who are about to 
plunge into core program planning. 

And let us keep in mind that in core pro- 
grams the basic content of the curriculum itself 
—be it English, social studies, science, or other 
area—remains. Our major problem as teachers 
is with how to weave this content into a series 
of related, meaningful experiences in terms of 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes by means of 
appropriate organization, varied methods, and 
a variety of carefully selected materials and re 
sources. 

This requires pre-planning of a high order as 
well as constant use of group techniques and 
procedures in the functioning core situation. 
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Pre-planning involves an appraisal of the re- 
quirements of curriculum, of the need and ca- 
pabilities and prior experience of the group or 
class in question. Pre-planning considers meth- 
ods, availability of materials and other resources, 
and the local educational milieu—and pre-plan- 
ning sets its sights accordingly. 

Pre-planning is thus primarily the responsi- 
bility of the teacher or teachers who involve 
such other individuals as the pre-planning direc- 
tion indicates. It is a critical point in the es- 
tablishment of a successful core situation. Pre- 
planning lays out a route that students can and 
should travel; it sets a time schedule students 
can and should meet; it arranges for necessary 
provisions along the way, and for the help of 
special guides where needed. It also recognizes 
that considerable change may be necessary in 
terms of route, time, and purpose as developing 
conditions along the way may indicate. 

Teacher-student planning is another phase of 
the planning inherent in the functioning core 
situation. It relates to the on-going work of 
the class. Teacher-student planning is just one 
aspect of the group technique of learning. Stu- 
dents share with the teacher in planning pro- 
cedural steps—the pre-planning done by the 
teacher or teachers having determined the broad 
content and major objectives sought. In other 
words, it is not the function of student teacher 
planning to determine what shall be studied, but 
how, It provides students with the opportunity 
to learn teamwork, an essential and high-level, 
many-faceted skill in any democratic setting. 

The teacher who administers the core pro- 
gram successfully needs broad academic com- 
petence, else he will flounder in unaccustomed 
waters and is quite likely to go splashing and 
sputtering back to the comfortable shoals of 
his own specialty—be it English or social studies 
or science. In addition to wide subject-matter 
competence he must be expert in using group 
techniques of learning. He is able to devise 
plans and approaches suited to a wide variety 
of student abilities, interests, and needs within 
the same heterogeneous group. 

The successful core program teacher also works 
well with other teachers in planning programs 
and developing materials. He knows how to 
obtain and use human material resources, in- 
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cluding those in the surrounding community. 

He is a master organizer of people and things. 
He knows how to develop habits of critical 
judgment in his students. He provides oppor- 
tunity for their growth in mind and in spirit. 
And he is well-informed as to current local, 
state, national, and international problems. 

For teachers who may not feel secure in a 
core situation or for teachers in school systems 
where the program is yet to spread, there are 
wide opportunities for cooperative planning for 
and teaching of classes situated in the more 
traditional environment. Parallel, coordinated 
units in the study of American literature and 
American history are widely used. Similar plan 
ning of units in world literature and world his- 
tory enhance the study and appreciation of both. 
The slow reader whose needs and interests de- 
mand personal attention will be more likely to 
respond positively to the sympathetic cultivation 
of a jointly planned reading list prepared by 
his social studies and English teachers. There 
are equally obvious opportunities for coordinat 
ing written work. But advance planning is 
necessary and in it there must be some com 
promise as to approach and schedule by the 
teachers concerned, for it is essential that mutual 
agreement determine the items to be covered 
and the schedule to be followed. 

Teachers of English and of the social studies 
are equally concerned in teaching techniques 
of problem-solving and of propaganda analysis. 
They share their concern for teaching skills in 
methods of obtaining information, for organ- 
izing findings, for scanning, for outlining, for 
using libraries and indexes and dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. Both English and social studies 
teachers are concerned with teaching the high 
level skills of observing and interviewing and 
reporting. The list is almost endless, for teach 
ers of English and of the social studies are 
interested, in the last analysis, with the so 
called “common learnings’—“learning experi 
ences which everyone needs to have.” But for- 
tuitous circumstance will not suffice. Coordi- 
nated, long-range planning by the teachers 
concerned is the first step toward the successful 
outcome of these smaller-scaled classroom en 
terprises as it is to the established core pro 


gram itself, 
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Ethiopia: Land of Contrasts 


James K. Anthony 





THIOPIA, the highland country located 

in east Africa, has been known by many 

names varying from “Abyssinia, the land 
of milk and honey,” to “the hell hole of crea- 
tion.” This is a country of intrigue and mystery, 
but not the romantic mysticism that pulp maga- 
zine writers produce. The truth itself is colorful 
enough. 


EARLY HIsTory 

It seems that the land of Ethiopia was in- 
habited in prehistoric times by people from the 
Arabian peninsula. The Habashat tribe is re- 
puted to have given the country one of its two 
names as Habashat, Habish, and Habsha trans- 
lated from the Arabic means Abyssinia.’ As to 
the name Ethiopia, its origin is not too clear 
either. However, Syrian monks translated the 
Greek Bible into Geez or Ethiopic.? This name 
was applied to a group of people occupying the 
land of Kush or Nubia. The Arabic derivative, 
Abyssinia, is not a favorite word with these peo- 
ple. They prefer to be called Ethiopians and will 
frequently refer one to the Bible, ‘Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God.’’® 

The Abyssinians trace their heritage back to 
Ham, the second son of Noah. They further 
hold that the four sons of Ham were the fathers 
of the following: Kush (Nubia); Misraim (Egypt); 
Put (Libya); Kenaan (Phoenicia). Budge states 
that the peoples (Sebha, Khavilah, Sabhta, 
Ra’mah, Sabhteka) fathered by Kush occupied 
both shores of the Red Sea and probably north- 
ern Arabia and Somaliland.* These Abyssinians 
were supposed to have worshipped the God of 
Noah. 

The Ethiopians claim to be descended from 
Menelik, son of Solomon and the Queen of 
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Sheba, but the Bible does noz substantiate this 
claim. There have been many attempts of the 
Moslems to convert Ethiopia over to Islam, but 
these efforts have never met with complete suc- 
cess. Many invading tribes have also failed in 
their attempts at complete domination. Ethiop- 
ian Christianity received its greatest impetus 
from Frumentius and Aedesius in the fourth 
century A.D. when these two youths were taken 
into the royal household to work and ended up 
by putting Ethiopia under the spiritual guid- 
ance of the Church of Alexander. 


THE PEOPLE 

Difficulty of travel has been a factor largely 
responsible for the lack of academic knowledge 
of Ethiopia, and only when the country is in 
conflict is any outside interest manifested in 
the Ethiopians. Many tribes and diverse groups 
go to make up the population of Ethiopia. Two 
of the most colorful groups are the Danakil and 
the Gallas.® 

The arid Danakil country, a lowland area in 
the northeastern part of Ethiopia, has been little 
explored because of the savagery of the Danakil 
tribes. Each tribe wages continuous war with 
neighboring tribes. This is their sport. Their only 
reason for living is to kill, and this has become 
a national pastime. Many raids are made upon 
villages in which the old men and women are 
put to the sword, livestock and young girls 
taken as captives, and any men spared death are 
sold as eunuchs to the Arabs. These lowland na- 
tives, who eye any stranger with suspicion, have 
never been conquered by the Ethiopians of the 
highlands, who in turn have never become ac- 
climated to the aridness of the Danakil country. 
One can very well appreciate the cognomen of 
this lowland, “the hell hole of creation.” 


* Arabic: mixture or medley of races. 

*E. A. Wallace Budge. A History of Ethiopia, Vol. 1. 
Methuen, London: 1928. p. vii 

* Psalms, 68:31. 

* Budge, op. cit., p. 142. 

*A. H. M. Jones and Elizabeth Monroe, A History of 
Abyssinia. Oxford, London: 1935. p. 12. 

*For a detailed account of the tribal origins and life of 
the diverse Ethiopian peoples, see Jones and Monroe, 
op. cit. 
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In the western part of the highlands live the 
Gallas. ‘These are, by tradition, a war-like people, 
it be 
religion or killing. These big, powerfully-built 


fanatic in their determination whether 


warriors let their hair grow long, and to look at 
one with his long mane hanging down to his 
shoulders reminds one of that awful looking 
animal in last year’s circus. Because of their 
herceness and their love for fighting, they have 
become the leading source of recruits for the 
\ few less war-like Gallas are 
engaged in pastoral nomadism. 


Ethiopian armies 


(GEOGRAPHY 


Ethiopia is located in eastern Africa. It is 
surrounded by Eritrea, French Somaliland, Bri 
tish Somaliland, and Italian Somaliland on the 
east; Kenya on the south; and Sudan on the 
west and north. The interior of the country is 
composed of a rugged highland consisting of 
many ambas, or flat-ttopped mountains with 
nearly perpendicular sides. The general’ tilt of 
the topography is to the north and northwest. 
Along the eastern margin of this interior plateau 
is the valley marking the northward extension 
of the Rift Valley 
Ethiopia are Ras Dashan (15,154 feet) and Ras 
Kollo (14,100 feet). The lowlands to the north 
east, east, and southeast are principally arid 


Ihe highest mountains of 


wastelands 

Many gorges in the Ethiopian highlands be- 
come feeders of the Blue Nile. The largest tribu- 
tary of the Blue Nile is the Abbai River which 
flows southward from Lake Tana then curves to 
the northwest to form the Blue Nile and ulti 
mately the Nile River. The Awash River starts 
just west of Addis Ababa and flows eastward only 
to lose itself in the hot dry lowlands. The Omo 
River, to the southwest, flows into Lake Rudolf 
at the border of Ethiopia and Kenya. Several 
small lakes are found in the Rift Valley as it 
passes through the country. The highland to- 


pography is interrupted by small villages and an 
occasional volcanic peak. Rand-McNally, in 1949, 
Ethiopia at 
7,500,000, but no official surveys have been made 


estimated the population — of 
either in area or in population. 

Ethiopia has had three capitals. Aksum ap 
pears to have been the first, then Gondar and 
since 1896, Addis Ababa.’ This present-day city 
is a series of contrasts. Small modern buildings 
rub sides with native-built adobe; smooth streets 
terminate in dusty foot-marked roads; and the 


"New Flower 


incessant babble of vendors and vendees during 
the day gives way to the grateful howling of 
jackals at night as they, scavengers that they are, 
clean up the streets. There are few large cities 
in Ethiopia. Addis Ababa, one of the largest 
cities, claims 129,000 inhabitants; Harar, 
50,000; Gondar, 22,000; and Aksum, 1,000.8 


CLIMATE 

The Ethiopian plateau exceeds 15,000 feet and 
hence receives heavy summer precipitation, 
which drains northward to feed the several 
streams and rivers that form the Blue Nile. The 
volcanic detritus washed down by the Blue Nile 
adds richness to the 1,200-mile Nile Valley oasis 
during the periodic inundations of the life-giving 
river. Ihe rain comes in considerable amounts 
in April and May, but the heaviest precipitation 
is from June to October, at which time the 
amount varies from 70 inches in southern Ethi- 
opia to 50 inches in the vicinity of the capital and 
to about 40 inches near Gondar in the north. 

The temperature in the vicinity of Addis 
Ababa is about 64 degrees Fahrenheit during 
March, the warmest month; and 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit for July, the coolest month; thus 
the rainy and coolest seasons (from June to Sep- 
tember) coincide. The dry season is from October 
to January. However, in the Danakil region 
shade temperatures of 140 degrees to 156 de- 
grees have been recorded.*® 


THE FLORA AND FAUNA 

The flora of Ethiopia is not very different 
from that of the United States, with the excep 
tion of the date palm, which is not found in the 
United States. Ethiopia contains large forests of 
sycamores, junipers, mimosas, acacias, tamarisks, 
pines, plums and a variety of other fruit trees. 
There are also extensive grasslands for the rais- 
ing of cattle, livestock, horses, and asses. 

The animal life of Ethiopia is quite varied. 
The elephant and hare are considered unclean 
and hence are not eaten. There are also buffaloes, 
several varieties of gazelles and antelopes, two 
kinds of hyenas, dogs—both wild and domesti 
cated, jackals, wolves, wild boars, two-horned 
rhinoceroses, giraffes, lions, leopards, panthers, 
apes, hippopotami, crocodiles, and 
lizards. 


baboons, 


*Rand McNally. 

*Earl E. Lackey and Esther 8. Anderson. Regions and 
Nations of the World. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1946 
p. 37! 

”M. Nesbitt. Hell-Hole of Creation. New York. Knopf, 


1935 P vi 
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There are many kinds and varieties of birds— 
eagles, hawks, vultures, cranes, herons, gledes, 
swallows, grouse, woodcocks, pigeons, ducks, par- 
rots, jays, ravens, and crows. Nature did not 
forget to enforce her law of checks and balances 
even in Ethiopia. The boas as thick as a man’s 
thigh and upwards of 25, feet in length take their 
toll of animal life while the deadly mambas and 
horned vipers command the greatest respect from 
the natives. In fact serpents are held to be 
sacred to the Gallas and regular offerings of 
milk are made to them. 


EcoONOMIc ACTIVITIES 


The Ethiopians have done little to develop 
the resources of their country. Agriculture is 
largely of a subsistence type. However, the 
weathering of basaltic rock produces a fine fer- 
tile soil and constant rejuvenation keeps the 
potential agricultural activities of Ethiopia one 
of its greatest assets. Coffee is grown chiefly in 
Kaffa territory (hence our word coffee). Other 
crops are sugar, cotton, limes, lemons, bananas, 
indigo, millet, grain, Indian corn, barley, beet- 
root, pepper, lentils, chickpeas, and various 
vegetables including cabbages, cauliflower, and 
beans. Only a small percentage of these products 
enters into trade. There are large herds of cattle, 
and practically all of the Gallas raise bees. Hence 
another monicker, “the land of milk and honey.” 

The full extent of the mineral wealth of Ethi- 
opia is debatable as no thorough survey has been 
made. Along the Birbir River in southwestern 
Ethiopia some panning of platinum is done. 
Poor transportation, primitive mining methods, 
and theft account for large losses. There are de- 
posits of potash but MacCallum claims the 
sources of greatest wealth for the country come 
from coffee, hides, skins, beans, grains, flour, bees 
wax, and civets.? 

THE ITALIAN OCCUPATION 

Italy's ill-fated conflict with Ethiopia began 
at Walwal in southeastern Ethiopia on December 
5, 1934, when firing between the Ethiopian and 
Italian armies occurred over water rights of the 
well at Walwal. Due to poorly defined maps, 
this city had been considered a part of Italian 
Somaliland, but with a re-surveying of that 
boundary, Walwal became a part of Ethiopia. Al 
most a year elapsed while the League of Na- 
tions batted the Italo-Ethiopian dispute back 


“ Flizabeth MacCallum. Rivalries in Ethiopia. New 
York: World Peace Foundation, 1935. p. 51. 


and forth from committee to committee. Then 
on October 8, 1935, Italy formally declared war. 

Months later, when the campaign became dif- 
ficult, the Italians instilled fear into the natives 
through the use of poison gas—notwithstanding 
the fact that Italy, the aggressor and violator, 
was a signatory at the Geneva Convention in 
1925, that outlawed the use of yperite. This was 
the turning point of the war; Italy’s ultimate sack 
of Addis Ababa is history. Mussolini, the Sawdust 
Caesar, had become enthroned in Ethiopia, Haile 
Selassie had fled to England, and the victorious 
Italians began to cofonize around Addis Abada. 

According to one report, the natives received 
the Italians with open arms. “... within a radius 
of 25 miles... ,” the reporter stated, “the forme 
native occupants have gladly consented to shift 
their residence to a place which, from the native 
point of view, presents greater advantages in the 
shape of newly-drilled wells,” 

This same reporter gave a glowing picture of 
the lot of the Italian colonists. ‘“The demobilized 
soldier,’ he wrote, “is allotted a farm of approxi- 
mately 120 acres. During the first year the 
O. N. C. (the Opera Nazionale Combattenti—an 
Italian Association of Ex-Service Men) equipped 
with modern machinery, clears, drains, and 
ploughs the land, encloses the fields, makes the 
roads and just before the rains set in (toward 
the end of June) starts sowing operations. At 
this stage the settler takes over, having been pro 
vided with his equipment and an adequate loan. 
He can now engage native labor to help him 
reap his first harvest and start work on the 
farmhouse. ‘Towards the end of the second rainy 
season, when the house is ready and harvest time 
is at hand, the settler is joined by his family. In 
the course of the third year, when the family has 
settled in and crop production is fairly regular, 
they begin to refund on the installment plan 
the money advanced by the O. N. C. and before 
the end of the eighth or ninth year they should 
have acquired the freehold.” 

Unfortunately, the record does not support 
this glowing picture. On the contrary, native op 
position remained so vigorous that in March 
1937 the Italians instituted a reign of terror, 
killing thousands of Ethiopians. Further proof 
of the natives’ resentment can be seen in their 
continued attacks upon unwary Italians. 

Italy’s occupation of Ethiopia was short-lived. 
When World War II broke out, Emperor Haile 


* Ferdinando Quaranta Ethiopia, London: P. §. King, 
1939. P- 40 
" [bid., p. 41-42. 
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Selassie joined the fate of his country with that 
of the Allies, and on May 5, 1941, returned to 
Addis Abaha supported by a victorious army of 
British and Ethiopian soldiers. 


‘THe Furure 

It would be foolhardy to venture a prediction 
about the future of this little-known land. Some 
scholars feel that the Ethiopians are highly 
intelligent and can develop their country at a 
rapid rate.** Others, taking an almost opposite 
point of view, fee] that the savagery of the back- 
ward tribes cannot be tamed and that they are 
doomed to continue their primitive way of life. 

Before Ethiopia can progress very far, it must 
tackle the problem of education (there are prac- 
tically no schools in the country) and, at the 
same time, find a way to eliminate slavery. 
Neither of these jobs will be easy. Slavery is 
deeply rooted and widespread. “To outlaw the 
practice immediately would be to invite revolu- 


“Angus Buchanan, “Some Impressions of Abyssinia,” 
Scottish Geographical Magazine 59:24, 1943. 


tion,” one student observes.** “So large is the 
existing slave population, moreover, that whole- 
sale emancipation would be extremely difficult. 
It would create new social and economic prob- 
lems since the majority of freed slaves, 
suddenly deprived of a livelihood, would pre- 
sumably resort to banditry. . . . To the majority 
it is not immediately apparent why slavery 
should be opposed, since the work done by slaves 
is neither arduous nor dishonorable and most 
of them are treated as members of the families 
they serve.” 

On the positive side are the almost unde- 
veloped resources of the country, including 
minerals and an immense potential of water- 
power. But the development of these resources 
depends upon capital investment which must 
come from abroad, and the Ethiopian govern- 
ment has been reluctant to grant the necessary 
concessions, fearing that it may be cheated out 
of the profits and deprived of its power.'® 


* MacCallum, op. cit., p. 47. 
* Ibid., p. 51. 





Washington—The Human Touch 


Many people feel that the reason Americans 
have less interest in George Washington than in 
several other American “greats” is because he 
appears to be such an almost-perfect individual. 
Those who share this point of view will be 
especially interested in a recently published de- 
scription of a moment in the American Revolu- 
tion when Washington completely lost control 
of himself. The following quotation has been 
taken from Bruce Bliven, Jr., Battle for Man- 
hattan (New York: Henry Holt, 1956), p. 49-50. 

When Washington realized that the situation 
was hopeless—that his soldiers were incapable of 
standing and trying to make a fight for the 
crossroad—he lost the last vestiges of his self- 
control, He tore off his hat and dashed it to the 
ground, Cursing violently, he roared that his 
men were not men at all but scum, and that the 
war itself was impossible with cowards for 
soldiers. In his fury he slashed at both officers 
and men with his riding crop, trying to beat 
courage into them. But the General's frenzy, 
formidable as it was, accomplished nothing. His 
troops continued to break away, leaving Wash- 


ington and his aides practically aione on the 
crossroads, amid a litter of equipment—muskets, 
powder horns, knapsacks, hats, coats—that had 
been thrown aside to make running easier. Pres- 
ently someone in the General’s party noticed 
that the enemy detachment was advancing 
cautiously in their direction. Since no one in the 
group had any weapon more effective than a 
sword or a pistol, there was some real danger 
that the Commander-in-Chief, if he stayed too 
long, might be shot or even taken prisoner, But 
though it was obvious that the time had come 
to flee, Washington unaccountably failed to 
spur his horse. He simply sat dejectedly in his 
saddle, with his head bowed, as if he had lost 
track of what had happened or where he was. 
He seemed utterly exhausted by the intensity of 
his tantrum, and in a kind of daze. His aides 
weren't sure what to do, They waited as long 
as they dared, until the leading British soldiers 
were almost within musket range, and then, 
finally, one of them took the bridle of the Gen- 
eral’s horse and led him away. (Contributed by 
Ralph Adams Brown) 





The Opaque Projector and the 
Social Studies 





Norris M. Sanders 





ANY social studies teachers do not 
realize the potentialities of the opaque 
projector as a means of promoting 

ively and efficient learning. Improvements in 
design have ironed out earlier difficulties of 
small, scorched, and air-blown pictures. 

An opaque projector is a mechanical device 
that can project a picture, graph, table, map, 
written or printed page, or small three-dimen- 
sional object onto a screen in a magnified form; 
so that it may be viewed by the entire class. 
Operation is so easy and safe that a student can 
learn the process in a few minutes, and the 
simplicity of the machine insures few break- 
downs and little upkeep. The mechanism con- 
sists of a bright light, mirrors, lens, fan for cool- 
ing, and a jaw-like clamp into which the item to 
be projected is inserted. Any area up to about 
ten-by-ten inches (depending on the model) can 
be viewed in its true color. One of the best fea- 
tures of this device is that it can project directly 
from a book or magazine without requiring the 
item to be cut out or damaged in any way. All 
models have as an accessory an arrow of light 
that can be moved back and forth across the 
screen by the operator to refer to any part of the 
picture. 

Social studies teachers can use the opaque 
projector effectively with any age group and at 
any stage in the learning process where a visual 
representation will promote their purposes. It is 
particularly useful in making ideas more tangi- 
ble for the slow learner, but a change in class- 
room procedure is stimulating to all students. 

Imaginative students and teachers can think 
of many ways to use the machine to foster learn- 
ing. Oral reports often are not interesting, or are 
difficult for the class to follow. Many times this 





In this brief article, a social studies teacher from 
Oshkosh (Wisconsin) High School reminds us that 
“The versatility of the opaque projector and the 
ease of operation make it one of the most valuable 
aids to the social studies teacher.” 





can be remedied if the student speaker makes 
use of some visual representation of his thoughts. 
A report on the western campaign in the Civil 
War is much enlivened if accompanied by some 
projected pictures of camp life, weapons, the 
leaders, and perhaps several maps showing dif- 
ferent stages of the progress of the campaign. In 
exploring a unit on almost any subject, an 
elementary class could mount pictures, draw- 
ings, and captions on a long roll of paper that 
could be run through the opaque projector giv 
ing the effect of a film strip. Some models of 
projectors have a conveyer-type feeder which 
works particularly well for this use, For con- 
venience, the long strip of paper can be rolled 
or folded back and forth into sections like an 
accordian. 

Another use for the opaque projector is in 
reproducing maps and drawings in an enlarged 
form. One of my world history classes planned a 
socio-drama of an African-Asian conference, and 
to provide atmosphere they wanted a huge map 
of the area for a backdrop. Strips of frieze paper 
were glued together to form an eight-by-ten 
foot sheet. ‘The opaque projector was used to 
focus a small map from an atlas onto the big 
sheet where it was traced in pencil and then 
beautified with poster paints and a felt pen. The 
project was a change from the ordinary routine 
and much geographical information was assimi 
lated. The same process can be carried out with 
chalk on a by using 
poster paints on a window of the schoolroom, 


colored blackboard or 
if a piece of cardboard is temporarily placed 
on the outside of the window while the tracing 
is made, 

Following are some suggestions for the effec 
tive use of the opaque projector: 

1. Careful preplanning is essential. When a 
student is using the opaque projector in connec 
tion with an oral report, it is best to have 
another 
teacher should stress the need for organizing the 


student operating the machine. The 


pictures in advance so they can be shown with 
a minimum loss of time. If the room is to be 
completely darkened, the speaker should make 
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provision to see his notes. A small flashlight or 
a shaded light on a speaker’s stand will satisfy 
this need. 

2. Although some of the new machines can 
project in semidarkness, it is best to have the 
room as dark as possible. If the item to be pro- 
jected is quite simple and has distinct contrast 
(such as an outline map or cartoon), the room 
need not be as dark as when showing pictures 
with subtle shadings. In a partially darkened 
room, a more vivid image can be produced by 
moving the machine closer to the screen; but 
this also cuts down the size of the picture. 
built up a file of 
articles that they have found to be effectively 
shown on the opaque projector. For directions 
for mounting and use, see chapter four of Prepa- 
ration and Use of Audio-Visual Aids by Kenneth 
Haas and Harry Parker.’ 

j. When projecting in a darkened room, it is 


3. Some teachers have 


possible to magnify a picture to a much larger 
size than a classroom screen. If there is a white 
or a pastel-colored wall in the classroom, the 
pictures can be projected on it in large dimen- 


sions by moving the projector back. 


‘Kenneth Haas and Harry Parker, Preparation and 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1g50 


There are some limitations in the use of the 
opaque projector. Although it is portable, it is 
fairly large and cumbersome. The opaque prin- 
ciple does not project a picture in quite the 
intensity of a slide projector, and the require- 
ments of a darkened room have already been 
mentioned, A few pictures in oversized books 
will not fit into the projector if the lower part 
of the picture is at the side of the page that 
is sewn into the binding. The cooling mecha- 
nism makes a certain amount of noise which 
means the speaker must talk louder than would 
normally be required. 

If your school has no opaque projector or an 
obsolete one, it would be worth your while to 
consider asking for a new one. (You might point 
out to the administration that it could be used 
in conveying facts and ideas to parents and the 
Board of Education.) The average cost ranges 
from $250 to $300. Several prominent manu- 
facturers are: American Optical Company, 
Buffalo, New York; Charles Beseler Company, 
243 East 29rd Street, New York 10, New York; 
Taylor-Squibb Company, Dallas, Texas. The 
versatility of the opaque projector and the ease 
of operation make it one of the most valuable 
aids to the social studies teacher. 





REINTERPRETATION 


(Continued from page 105) 


sonalty or realty on the one hand, and the ease 
or quickness of ratification of the Constitution on 
the other, States with the most personalty should 
have ratified the quickest and by the largest 
majorities, and opposition should have been 
greatest where agriculture predominated. What 
actually happened? Agricultural states such as 
Georgia, Delaware, and New Jersey ratified unan- 
imously, while South Carolina, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut accepted the Constitu- 
tion by Only in 
agricultural North Carolina, Virginia, and New 
Hampshire was there a close struggle. On the 
other hand, some of the sharpest fights took 
place in Massachusetts and New York, the states 
with the largest personalty interests, and commer 
cial Rhode Island refused to ratify at all. 

Che fact is, of course, that all of the states 


substantial majorities. 


were agricultural by at least ten or more to one, 


and that the farmers could have defeated the 
Constitution if they had so desired, just as they 
could probably have defeated Eisenhower on 
November 6, if they had all voted for Stevenson. 
It is also a fact that the 11 states which had 
ratified when the Constitution went into effect 
did so by a vote of 64.37 percent to 35.63 per 
cent, a larger margin than Franklin D. Roose 
velt enjoyed in 1936, or that Eisenhower ob 
tained in 1956. 

And so in conclusion, as far as my research 
now tells me, I think that we must explain the 
American Revolution and the Constitution in 
terms of a democratic, middle-class, agricultural 
society, not a society in which democracy was re 
stricted and class divisions were sharp. Only then 
will we understand the actions and ideals of the 
American people—both in the past and in the 
present. 





Social Studies Teaching in Japan 
Anthony Scarangello 





FTER the first defeat of the Japanese 
nation in its 2600 years of recorded his- 
tory, an unprec edented revolution trans- 

formed completely the face of education in 
Japan.? Probably never before in history were 
the schools of one nation modeled so closely 
after those of another. Since one of the major 
purposes of the occupation was to effect demo- 
cratic changes in what was then a feudalistic and 
totalitarian nation, it naturally followed that 
the teaching of history and geography was 
greatly influenced. 

Before the war, these two subjects were based 
on militaristic and ultranationalistic founda- 
tions, and teachers sought to rationalize the pro- 
grams of Japan’s leaders. It is well known that 
the highly centralized system of Japanese educa- 
tion was of the bulwarks of the nation’s 
totalitarian strength. 

Ruth Benedict's comments about education, if 
exaggerated, serve to illustrate the blind faith 
in textbooks then in force: ‘“The State regulates 
every detail the schools and, as in France, 
every school in the country is studying on the 
same day the same lesson from the same text- 
book.” The students learned by memorizing 
facts. They were required, for example, to 
memorize, among other things, the names and 
reigning dates of Japan’s 124 Emperors. 

Since 1g02 when the textbook system was 
established in Japan, the textbook has been 
regarded as the foundation of compulsory edu 
cation, and it was believed absolutely necessary 
for the student to assimilate the contents of the 
basic text. Fortunately, this has changed, and 
though there exists a censorship of textbooks 
today in Japan—certainly not as stringent as 
that which existed before the war—improve- 
ments have been made. The problem of text- 
book censorship as it exists today will be 
touched upon later. 


one 


of 





The author of this article who teaches social studies 
at Smithtown (New York) High School, spent last 
year as a Fulbright exchange teacher at Gumma 
University in Maebashi City, Japan. 
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Most of the content of the ante-bellum history 
and geography courses was unscientific, inspi- 
rational, and distorted in order to inflame 
patriotic feelings. In fact, the entire field of 
social education was meant serve the de- 
votees of supernationalism and _ illiberal patri- 


to 


otism. 

Today, Japanese teachers agree that true 
patriotism and international understanding 
must be based on a scientific pursuit of truth, 
not a distortion of the historical record in 
furtherance of any one nation’s aims. 

Omori Sato, a_ history teacher in Kyoto, 
phrased it this way: “When Japan was an abso 
lute state, a dictatorship, teaching was in a strait- 
jacket. We were told exactly what to teach and 
how teach it. I remember that our school 
inspectors were practically police officers. We 
were not expected to think independently, nor 
were we supposed to encourage our students to 
use their minds. Memory was all that either 
teacher or students needed to use; the govern- 
ment supplied the material to be memorized.” 

But the occupation brought about significant 
changes, many of which promise to be of a per- 
manent nature. “In today’s history classes,” said 
a teacher in Tokyo, “there is a greater aware 
ness of the interdependence of nations, less 


to 


memorization for memorization’s sake, and more 
class participation than there was before the 
Pacific War.’”® (Actually, | noticed a fair amount 
of student participation in the elementary and 
junior high schools, but almost none in the 
senior high schools, for there the lecture method 
prevails.) 

Despite the continued emphasis on the lecture 
method of teaching in many schools, especially 
in senior high the important 
change concerns the shift from passive to active 


schools, most 


learning. Under the old system history and 
geography teaching was chiefly indoctrination. 
Teachers lectured, pupils took notes, and, at 


*Other areas similarly affected: agriculture, industry, 
status of women, and law. 

* Ruth Benedict. The Chrysanthemum and the Sword 
p Br. 

* World War II is invariably called the Pacific War in 


Japan. 
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examination time, parroted them back to their 


instructors. Now, pupils often act positively. 
As one teacher said, “They thernselves discuss, 
express, and criticize matters that they choose.” 
According to the Ministry of Education, pupils 
now learn to use resource materials and to con- 
sult books and periodicals. 

“We're trying to develop in our students a 
taste for information and a respect for individual 
thought,” said a social studies teacher in Osaka. 
In short, Japanese students are learning, how- 
ever awkwardly at first, to form their own 
opinions. 

Regarding the general type of education for 
the new Japan, the first United States Educa- 
tion Mission recommended: “A system of edu- 
cation should be so organized as to encourage 
the fullest development of which each individual 
is capable as an intelligent, responsible, and 
co-operating member of society.”* Freedom of 
then, rather than memorization of 
knowledge for examination purposes, 


inquiry, 
factual 
was to be emphasized. 

The changes the United States had in mind 
were perhaps best expressed by the United States 
Education Mission to Japan: “History and 
geography are normally designed to assist the 
student in orienting himself in time and space. 
They are expected to provide an objective basis 
on which the student can develop an historical 
perspective, an acquaintance with his physical 
environment, and a sense of the relationship 
between his own environment and the rest of 
the world,’"® 

One of the keynotes of the guidebook pre- 
pared by the Education Ministry after the war 
was the following: “A small number of broad 
subjects shall be prepared instead of a great num- 
ber of many narrow subjects. For example, 
ethics, history, and geography in primary school 
and in junior high school have now been re- 
vamped and unified under the single heading 
of social studies. This makes it possible to corre- 
late the material and apply it directly to social 
problems.”* 

Also, the lecture method, even more strongly 
entrenched in pre-war Japan then in Europe, 
has been forced to give ground (though some- 
times only theoretically) as the problem method, 
project method, and discussion method were 


*Report of the United States Education Mission to 
Japan. March go, 1946. p. 18. 

*Ibid., p. 14 

* Quoted in Japan's Problems. Public Information and 
Cultural Affairs Bureau. Tokyo, p. 40. 


introduced into Japan for the first time. In addi- 
tion, audio-visual aids have been introduced 
and encouraged in order to stimulate student 
interest in study. And along with the improve- 
ments in the basic concepts of education, the 
curriculum, and teaching methods, the role of 
the textbook has decreased in importance. 

In the post-war period, a greater emphasis 
has been placed on social studies in the over-all 
curriculum. On some levels, particularly the 
ninth grade, more school hours are allocated to 
this subject than to any other single subject in 
the curriculum. Of the 85 credits (minimum) 
required for graduation from the senior high 
school, usually a minimum of 18 credits must be 
taken in the social studies area. Generally speak- 
ing, only the Japanese language, 14 credits, 
takes a greater portion of the students’ time. 

The teaching of militarism and ultranational- 
ism, so much a part of the curriculum before 
the war, has been abolished. This is one of the 
most significant changes in Japanese education. 

In my tour of European schools during the 
1953-1954 school year (as a Ford Foundation 
grantee), I observed that few world maps were 
prominently displayed, the emphasis on history 
teaching there being on the Continent. In 
Japan, many classrooms have maps of Japan 
and the world in equal prominence, indicating 
a somewhat less narrow approach to history. 

I asked a group of social studies teachers in 
Maebashi, Japan, to explain the new system to 
me. “The object of social studies,” said one, “is 
to put democracy to practical use in political, 
economic, and social activity. To attain this 
object, history education attempts to guide 
pupils to an understanding that their lives are 
based upon historical circumstances.” 

Under the post-war reforms, a new subject, 
social studies, was introduced into the curricu- 
lum. This includes history, geography, and civics, 
all of which were previously taught as separate 
subjects. However, this entire area is still in a 
state of flux, and a revision of the social studies 
area is now being introduced which divides the 
subject into three parts: (1) geography, (2) his- 
tory, (g) politics, economics, and sociology. These 
new subdivisions are already being referred to 
as “fields.” In the junior high school, the 
seventh-grade students take the geographical 
field, eighth-grade students study the historical 
field, and ninth-grade students, the political, eco- 
nomic, and social field. However, this procedure 
varies considerably from prefecture to prefec- 


ture. Notwithstanding efforts to avoid com- 
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partmentalization in the social studies area (i.e., 
through the ninth-grade level), Japanese history, 
though still taught as an integral part of social 
studies, is also taught as a separate course. 

In order to study the problem in full per- 
spective, it is well to have some knowledge of 
social studies as taught in the elementary grades. 
First grade students study such topics as “our 
family history,” which includes a consideration 
of birthdays and anniversaries as well as the age 
of their houses. Topics considered in the second 
grade are based, among other things, on seasonal 
changes and the construction of schools, bridges, 
and streets. 

How people make a living, the building of 
towns and villages, and a comparison of the 
lives of their forefathers with their own, are 
some topics which concern third graders. In the 
fourth grade, past and present-day communica- 
tion and town or village progress are taken up. 
The industrial revolution, improvements in 


everyday life, and progress in agriculture, are 
some of the subjects generally found in the 
fifth grade. And sixth-graders, beginning to study 
history chronologically for the first time, con- 
sider the early history of Japan and, to some 
beginnings of history in 


extent, the other 
countries. 

In the six years of the elementary school, then, 
working on various study units, the students 
study, in progression, life at home and at school, 
the activities of their neighbors, life of the 
people in primitive societies, everyday life in 
the past and present, including the growth of 
towns, villages and means of transport, the 
growth of commerce and industry, and, finally, 
the worldwide development of communication. 

As has been mentioned already, junior high 
school students usually study geography in the 
seventh grade, history in the eighth grade, and 
a combination of politics, economics, and soci- 
ology in the ninth grade. But the course is al- 
ways referred to as social studies on each level. 

Physical geography has been relegated to the 
sciences. (The equivalent of the earth science 
course in the United States.) 

Study units of related topics such as “The 
Growth of Commerce,” “The Development of 
Communication,” and “The Expansion of 
Transportation,” are considered in each year of 
the junior high school program. 

Although Japanese history is taught as a 
separate subject in the seventh grade, teachers 
are cautioned that “history must not be studied 
for its own sake but as a component element in 


social studies.” The junior high school syllabus 
suggests that teachers are “to give a reasoned 
criticism of mythology and traditions.” 

I was especially impressed with the advanced 
academic level of work in the junior high school. 
The following two questions are taken from the 
examination paper of a ninth-grade student in 
Nagoya: (1) Discuss the origin and development 
of the contractual state; (2) Outline and discuss 
the development of Japan’s international rela- 
tions since the Meiji Restoration. 

The senior high school retains the separate 
disciplines of the social studies as individual 
courses, and students are required to take civics, 
Japanese history, world history, and cultural 
geography. Of course, there continues to be some 
overlapping in each area. 

In the senior high school Japanese history 
course, the following are some of the study units 
suggested in the syllabus: “How did primitive 
man achieve mastery over nature in the Japa- 
nese islands?” “What was the nature of the 
society in which social rank and the master- 
servant relationship were established?” “How 
is Japan progressing along the path of moderni- 
zation?” 

In the world history subdivision of the senior 
high school course, units such as the following 
are undertaken: “What part have the activities 
of the citizens played in social progress?” “What 
attempts ar cing made to secure world peace?” 
“How has t _ relationship between the ‘nation’ 
as a political entity and the ‘people’ as a social 
entity developed?” 

Teachers informed me that on all levels there 
is a much greater emphasis on contemporary 
problems than existed before the educational 
reforms were undertaken, 

From the elementary grades through the 
senior high school, there is a continuing 
emphasis on the interdependence of nations, I 
visited many schools in which foreign literature 
and music were taught in the lower grades of 
the elementary school. I was told that the his- 
tory of other countries is taught as early as the 
fifth grade. Understandably, more than 50 per- 
cent of the subject matter in junior high school 
social studies classes deals with Japan and her 
role among nations. 

Contemporary affairs are studied at some 
length, in all grades. Even in the elementary 
school, children make reports on sports and local 
affairs. In the lower secondary school (the junior 
high school) pupils study political, economic, 
social, and cultural problems of the present day. 
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I was impressed with the enthusiasm some of 
these students showed as they reported to the 
class on their topics. According to my personal 
observations, social studies seems to be the 
favorite subject of the great majority of Japanese 
students. 

Senior high school students show a great inter- 
est in contemporary affairs (Sample topic: “Is 
Japanese rearmament right or wrong?’’), but 
their teachers often blunt student enthusiasm by 
an overdependence on the lecture method in 
their classes. However, some effort is definitély 
being made to teach the students to collect data 
and to come to conclusions on their own initia- 
tive. Periodicals are sometimes used in secondary 
school classes, but these papers and magazines— 
an innovation of the occupation—are still in 
their infancy. However, teachers claim that these 
periodicals have at least helped their students to 
realize that social studies is a dynamic subject, 
and that history is being made daily. 

Field trips are common, and the Japanese 
students delight in visiting museums and _ his 
toric sights, often venturing forth on excur- 


sions of several days duration. 
The teaching method most used in 
starting in the lower secondary school, is the 


Japan, 


lecture method. It has been my observation that 
often only lip service is paid to the problem- 
solving method. The following reasons are given, 
not unjustifiably, for the continued dependence 
on the lecture method of instruction: (1) size of 
classes, averaging about 58 in the lower sec- 
ondary school and 52 in the senior high school; 
(2) limited teachers’ ability, since the great ma- 
jority have been trained in—and know only— 
the lecture method; and (g) students’ limited 
reading ability, especially in the lower sec- 
ondary schools.’ 

There is no doubt that the teaching of social 
studies in Japan has improved considerably dur- 
ing the first post-war decade. At the same time, 
Japanese teachers realize that there is much 
room for improvement. Certainly one of the de- 
ficiencies is the continued almost complete de- 
pendence on the lecture method of teaching in 


‘The student spends much of hig time studying 
Japanese, certainly one of the world’s most difficult tongues. 
Chere are four different ways of writing the language: 
Chinese ideographs, called kanji, which are almost un- 
limited in number (elementary school students must 
master a minimum of 500 and senior high school students 
a minimum of 1800, with all their variations) , two pho- 
netic systems, hiragana and katakana, and the Latin 


alphabet (romajt) . 


the upper secondary schools. Though there is 
some participation where none existed before, it 
is still rare. The tradition continues that stu- 
dents are to sit down at their desks, open their 
notebooks, and prepare to take down notes as 
rapidly as the teacher speaks. “Japanese teachers 
talk like a book,” said one senior in Osaka. 

The note-taking habit develops in the junior 
high school and is mastered in the senior high 
school. The students do not have to be told to 
take notes; they do so automatically as soon as 
the teacher begins to speak. 

Library facilities in Japan are very inadequate. 
In addition, books, especially texts, are ex- 
pensive—by Japanese, not American, standards. 
These conditions help to further a continued 
dependence on the teacher as the main source 
of knowledge. 

Also on the debit side is the textbook censor- 
ship still in force. Textbooks are examined and 
“passed on” by the Inspection Committee of 
the Education Ministry in Tokyo. According to 
the Ministry, “At present there is a wide variety 
of these approved texts available, and teachers 
are permitted to make their selections from 
them.” 

There is some concern that the objectives of 
the new social studies program are not definite 
enough. As one history teacher said, “Theory 
and practice do not always go hand in hand, for 
the new program is still in its infancy.” Many 
teachers complain that students are  unac- 
customed to working by themselves, handling 
equipment, and using school facilities. But most 
teachers realize that only time will iron out these 
difficulties. 

While praising the new emphasis on inde- 
pendent thinking and contemporary affairs, one 
teacher felt that, “The educational thoughts 
hastily imported from the United States some- 
what ignored the history and conditions of 
Japan.” And there are those who hold that the 
educational reforms went too far. “Ready-made 
methods produced by and for a different society 
have been introduced into Japan,” they say. 

Also, there are those who insist that the his- 
tory of a race or nation should not be taught 
under social studies. They also feel that it is 
necessary to add moral education to the practi- 
cal guidance the students receive in order to 
help youngsters develop their judgment. It is 
pointed out that this is particularly necessary 
because the influence of churches and Sunday 
schools is rather weak in Japan. (This latter 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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E ARE living, as Malraux remarked, 

in the twilight of the absolute. The 

medieval quest for certainty has been 
replaced by the modern quest for uncertainty. 
Theology has been dethroned as the queen of 
the sciences, and biology has taken over. Edu- 
cation is conceived as a naturalistic enterprise 
rather than as a preparation for the Beyond. 

The medieval view of man, as expressed by 
St. Augustine in his City of God and Confessions 
stressed the fact that man at first lived in para- 
dise, but after his sin, he was banished to live 
a life of sorrow, agony, and turmoil. Evil gov- 
erned the existence of the individual on earth. 
Was not the young infant already selfish and 
greedy? Were not boys governed by lust? Was 
not the sexual act itself a sign of shame? Evil 
at the same time dominated man’s social insti- 
tutions. The empires of the world had created 
only war and chaos and had brought harsh 
suffering and devastation upon millions of 
human beings. There could be no compromise 
between the City of God with its saints and 
apostles and the city of man with its conquerors 
and soldiers, with its worldly pride and worldly 
delusion. 

Since man, according to St. Augustine, was 
naturally given to sin, and was constantly 
threatened by hell-fire, education had to disci- 
pline the human mind, Science was to be re- 
garded as a se ondary device; instead theology 
was to be stressed. Nature itself was only an 
allegory for God; its beauties were nothing in 
comparison with the perfection of spiritual bliss. 

St. Augustine felt that education should not 
be made easy for the student. Was not the stu- 
dent naturally wayward? Was he not in a con- 
stant state of rebellion? Was he not easily 
tempted by secular pleasures? How awesome was 
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the responsibility of the teacher! It was his task 
to indicate the way to virtue by example and 
indoctrination. Any force that the teacher would 
use would be mild compared with the torments 
of damnation. As the representative of God, the 
teacher symbolized virtue and wisdom, while the 
student expressed the inadequacies of the infinite 
mind. 

This spirit found an eloquent place in the 
New England Primer, one of the famous school 
books of colonial times. In a dialogue between 
Death and a wayward youth we find the follow 
ing passage: 


Youth, I am come to fetch thy breath, 
And carry thee to the shades of death. 
No pity on thee can I show, 

Thou hast thy God offended so 

Thy soul and body I'll chide, 

Thy body in the grave I'll hide, 

And thy dear soul in hell must lie 

With devils to eternity 


This concept that man’s evil is the dominant 
part of history has never disappeared in the 
history of education, It has a different version 
in every age. Thus Nazi Germany developed an 
educational system which emphasized physical 
virtue and which prepared students to become 
efficient soldiers. ‘The leadership principle was 
stressed and the average individual was told 
that it was his task to obey unconditionally the 
commandments of his superior officer. In Soviet 
Russia the needs of the student are subordinated 
to the demands of the state, and, as Koestler 
shows in The Yogi and the Commissar, freedom 
is regarded as an outmoded ideal. 

In a democratic society such a view of man 
and education is impossible. A free society de- 
pends on personal enlightenment and a high 
standard of individual morality. Still there are 
thinkers like Mencken in our midst who believe 
that heredity determines the capacities of the 
individual and that essentially society consists 
of two classes: the leaders and the followers. 

This gospel in some ways was anticipated by 
Nietzsche, who felt that only the superman could 
create culture and that the masses should accept 
a docile attitude. To Nietzsche, life was a bio 
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logical process, in which only the strong and 
ruthless could survive. The others had to accept 
a life of servitude and they could turn for solace 
to the illusions of metaphysics and religion. 

If we believe that man is evil, we shall never 
become effective teachers. For education depends 
on the vision of man’s potential development. 
Without this vision our schooling becomes a prel- 
ude to annihilation. Even the most mediocre 
student knows and senses how the instructor 
feels about him. If the instructor displays an 
attitude of contempt, the student responds with 
either lethargy or rebellion. On the other hand, 
if the instructor demonstrates a genuine concern 
and understanding of the student, such an atti- 


tude will radiate and will promote educational 


progress. 

During my high school years [ had an in- 
structor in mathematics who had an excellent 
background in his field; he was almost a genius, 
but he was frustrated, for he wanted to instruct 
on the university level. He regarded all of us as 
being incredibly ignorant. He used ridicule and 
sarcasm and he shouted at us when we made 
mistakes. Many of us trembled when he entered 
the classroom, and when he looked at us in his 
stern way, we felt like poor sinners, defenseless 
in the angry hands of God. 

Before I entered this teacher's class I had been 
very much interested in mathematics, but after 
his instruction I lost interest in it. He made it 
so completely unattractive and unpleasant. I 
only regained interest in mathematics in my 
graduate work through the inspiration of an- 
other teacher. 

Generally, this stern teacher of mathematics 
was highly regarded by his colleagues. They ad- 
mired his intellect and his thoroughness and his 
ability to control his classes. Yet I believe that 
he was one of the most inadequate teachers I 
have ever encountered, 

I had a teacher in English who was just the 
opposite type. He was easy-going, extremely 
understanding and compassionate. He was a 
portly individual who became the subject of in- 
numerable student pranks. He always reminded 
me of a kindly Santa Claus. He certainly was not 
as brilliant as the mathematics instructor, but 
from him I gained a real understanding of 
literature, and more important, a love of people. 
Many years after I had graduated I would come 
to him for advice and counsel; his door was al- 
ways open to me and to countless other alumni. 

What matters then in teaching is our funda- 
mental attitude. Are we self-satisfied and merely 


contented with our own advancement or do we 
actually see the needs of the student? Are we 
authoritarian or permissive in our way of life? 
Do we regard ourselves as absolute authorities 
or are we willing to learn from our pupils? Do 
we regard education as a collection of facts or 
as an exploration of ideas and people? The 
answer to these questions is crucial for parents 
and teachers, for their philosophical ideas and 
values are determined by a basic emotional 
adjustment. Intellectual brilliance alone may be 
a pathway to failure unless we are able to view 
education in a constructive and affirmative 
manner. 

It is interesting to note that frequently 
teachers claim to have a modern outlook upon 
education and yet they perpetuate ancient 
errors. One of my friends is a pragmatist, who 
cherishes an open-minded and tentative phi- 
losophy of life and who believes in experimental- 
ism. Yet his classroom is conducted in an 
authoritarian manner and he is entirely dog- 
matic in his allegiance to pragmatism. The 
other philosophies, he maintains, are false, un- 
desirable, and may lead to cultural regression. 
When students develop a divergent view they 
are ridiculed and their grades suffer. Like some 
medieval scholastics my friend is certain that 
truth cannot tolerate error, and since he has 
discovered the truth why should he _ permit 
heresy on the part of his students? 

It is easy to teach individuals who agree with 
the basic assumptions of the teacher; it is much 
more difficult when profound ideological dif- 
ferences exist. Personally, I prefer a class with a 
wide diversity of opinions, I remember one of 
the most challenging classes I ever taught had 
almost every conceivable type of philosophy 
represented, from materialism to fundamental- 
ism, from Buddhism to neo-scholasticism. The 
students were inclined to take their views too 
seriously and occasionally I had to intervene so 
that they would retain perspective and balance. 
At the end of the course few had changed their 
basic presuppositions, but almost all had 
achieved a greater appreciation of diversity. 

A few years ago I has a student who was a 
rabid fundamentalist. He had come to college 
to convert his professors and to find a verifica- 
tion of his faith. He was certain that religion 
and science could not be combined, that 
modernism was a dangerous fallacy, and that 
only his view of life was valid. At first, he was 
extremely annoying; instead of discussing issues, 
he would preach to the class and try to in- 
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doctrinate others. He soon encountered a bril- 
liant student who was just as fanatical in his 
allegiance to the gospel of agnosticism. This 
student had only ridicule for religion and re- 
garded it as a form of superstition. For hours 
after class the two students would argue about 
God, man and the nature of the universe. The 
fundamentalist soon became less rigid in his 
beliefs and he absorbed a much greater respect 
for the scientific method, while the agnostic 
gained a greater faith in religion. Both are 
teaching now and while they still cherish al- 
most diametrically opposed philosophies of life, 
they are extremely successful in their educa- 
tional endeavors. 

The implication is that we need both conser- 
vatives and liberals. Conservatives can give us a 
better grasp of the past, and can point to the 
continuity of culture, while liberals can imbue 
us with the need for flexible attitudes and con- 
stant yearning for reform. The danger of 
liberalism in education is that it may neglect 
thoroughness of preparation and specific compe- 
tence, and that it may encourage vague en- 
thusiasm. The danger of conservatism is that it 
may create indifference to human values and 
emphasize formal standards rather than the 
living individual. 

The great teachers of the past like Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and James have usually been liberals. 
On the other hand, the penetrating critics of 
culture like T. S. Eliot and Santayana have 
often been conservatives. Both complement each 
other in a tree society. 

My own sympathies are on the side of liberal- 
ism. But liberalism, especially in education, 
does not imply the disregard of tradition, a 
philosophy without a sense of history. Liberal- 
ism is never a rigid faith which has contempt 
for other viewpoints and other philosophies. 
Rather it represents an attitude of goodwill and 
mutuality, the willingness to remain teachable 
and openminded; the capacity to experience 
novelty in this uncertain universe. The liberal 


thus is less concerned with systems and ideolo- 
gies than with the person behind them. A 
modern view of education certainly cannot pre- 
vail when expressed by authoritarian environ- 
ment. 

I believe that man has infinite capacities for 
goodness and creativity. The skeptic will smile 
and will point to contemporary culture. Where 
is man’s goodness amidst war, revolution, and 
extermination camps? Is not man an animal 
just as predatory as the tiger in the jungle? Is 
not war the father of all things? It is impossible 
to overlook sordid actuality, still we must not 
give up hope. Man, astronomic ally speaking, has 
only had a short history, most of it bloody and 
violent. Still man has devised an instrument of 
human betterment: Education. 

We forget how recent the advances in educa 
tion are. Even in Athens, one of the most en 
lightened city-states in world history, only a 
minority was educated. Women and slaves were 
excluded from the schools. In the middle ages 
only an infinitesimal minority received the bene 
fits of education. The impetus towards mass 
education dates back to the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, especially to the work of Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Erasmus. Public education 
certainly did not prevail in this nation when the 
Constitution was signed. The proponents of 
public education had to fight a constant battle 
with conservatives who felt their position 
threatened by the advances of public enlighten- 
ment. Universal education did not become an 
established pattern until the twentieth century, 
and even today, as Selective Service records un- 
happily indicate, several million Americans are 
illiterate. 

All this implies that we cannot regard the 
human enterprise as a failure, for man has just 
begun to know himself, to organize his knowl 
techniques to social 
problems, and to deal with tolerance and com- 
passion with those who violate the accepted 


edge, to apply scientific 


mores. 





“We may ask the scientist who resents the worshiping of what seem to 
him false images of real truths, ‘What choice has man, with his limited 
comprehension as he toils upward on his path, but to get his light from the 
lamps he sees about him? And who can blame him if during the earlier parts 


of his climb he confuses the lamp with the light?’’ 


From George Russell 


Harrison, What Man May Be (New York: William Morrow and Company, 


1956.) Pp. 235. 
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HEN our military forces were being 

trained for World War II, there was 

an alarming number of young men 
who passed the physical examinations, but, even 
after careful and repetitive training, had to be 
discharged because their low mentality and lack 
of home and school training rendered them un 
able to complete training that would have fitted 
them into a place in the military program. 

I remember two cases in particular from my 
own locality—these could be matched in most 
areas. There was Robert, who, since special edu- 
cation had been frowned on or discarded dur- 
ing the time he was of school age, had put in 
time at the local school, and, year after year, 
sat in an assigned classroom, a cheerful pleasant- 
looking lad who ran errands for teachers and 
quietly gazed at any school work in bewilder 
ment. How he maintained his happy disposition 
was the mystery. Everyone liked Bobby and for 
got his weak mentality because of his pleasant 
smile and willingness to help. When the draft 
picked him up with a group, he set off, puzzled 
but willing, and was returned to his village still 
puzzled as to why he was not wanted, but willing 
to live quietly with his folks, to enjoy television, 
to Cul grass OF shovel snow and never get upset 
as to whether he was adequately paid or not. 
He is a person one likes to hire to work on one’s 
place, provided one can be around to supervise 


his work. 





“It is possible for a teacher to guide the slow 
learner without neglecting others, to give him a 
fecling of security, pride in his work, and an in 
creased ability to understand the world and find a 
place in it where he may serve,” the author writes 

Dr. Chace, who is Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation in the Harwich, Orleans, Chatham, and East- 
ham (Mass.) Public Schools, read this paper last 
November in Cleveland at the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the National Council for the Social 


Studies 





Then there was Roger, a young man from a 
family that had high intellect. His mother, dis- 
tressed by the boy’s lack of academic ability and 
blaming it on a fall on the head suffered by him 
as a baby, took the child from clinic to clinic 
until she had confused him beyond hope. His 
father, ashamed of his second son, withdrew him 
from school and gave the boy the idea of retreat- 
ing into a shell whenever visitors came. His life 
came to be spent in his room with his radio, 
in his boat, or in fields and woods, his love of 
animals being his chief joy. Roger developed 
through his love of pets a fear and hatred of 
guns. This explains why the boy, frightened at 
being away from home for the first time, ashamed 
to ask someone to write letters or cards for him 
or to read any his folks sent, and placed on a 
gun crew on a battleship, broke down com- 
pletely and was sent home to a hospital. 

Add these two to many others and consider 
the wasted manpower not only for defense, but 
for citizenship. Make a note of the fact that the 
vote of the feeble-minded person counts as much 
as that of a college professor. It has been esti- 
mated that one-fifth of the children now attend- 
ing schools are retarded or below go IQ. None 
of these children are, however, unable to learn. 
A few have become so frustrated that they will 
not learn. It is the duty of educators to keep 
them from being restricted to helplessness in a 
world of adults. No two of them are enough 
alike to justify formulas for teaching them. The 
average and superior child can help to solve his 
own problems, for his mind is active, alert, even 
eager. The retarded child may have been the 
despair of his mother, the shame of his father, 
may have attended many schools and been 
shunted about from class to class until he has 
retreated into some private sanctuary. 

Ihe job of the schools is to accept the re- 
tarded child with the endowments and limita- 
tions which the Creator has given him and try 
to erase his difidence with love, understanding, 
and encouragement so that he will take on pride 
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in accomplishment. We must lead him toward 
capacity development, physically, mentally, 
morally and socially to become self-supporting 
and respected. The classroom aims at sending 
him forth into a wider sphere of activity, ade- 
quately equipped for doing his share. 

There are, of course, many degrees of re- 
tardation—mild, moderate, or severe. Retarded 
children are born to parents in all social and 
economic classes. No parent should ever feel 
that a slow-learning son or daughter casts an 
unfavorable reflection on the family. Nor should 
a parent of a normal child have any fear that 
association with a slow-learner either in or out 
of the classroom, will dull his own child’s in- 
tellect and perception. 

First, I want to say a little about the trainable 
group, or those children who are considered pre- 
academic because their mentality is below the 
mental age of six years. These 1Q’s range below 
50 usually. These children especially have to 
be taught the obvious, I start with them because 
what is true of them is true in a decreasing de- 
gree as we approach normalcy. We recognize the 
slowness of their reactions and slow down ,a¢ 
cordingly, gradually speeding up. There is need 
for repetition without loss of meaning. Char- 
acter building is a definite part of daily school, 
as is individual training in often the most simple 
of skills. The example of the teacher in dress, 
manners, and living is the most powerful teach- 
ing aid. Gradual change takes place in the child's 
manners and speech and above all in his con- 
fidence until he comes nearer and nearer to the 
normal. He needs explanations for the simplest 
things. He needs these explanations far more 
than the normal child needs them, and the 
tragedy is that he is less likely to get the expla- 
nations. His own parents are apt to rebuff him, 
to brush aside his questions with impatience, 
even to ignore them. Neighbors are apt to frown 
at his “stupid” questions, and children are apt 
to jeer. 

The slow-learning child needs practice in 
skills—motivated, insightful, satisfying practice 
that accords with the laws of learning. The 
method is developmental to bring forth latent 
capacities. Incidental learning will never suffice 
with the slow-learning child, for no accrual can 
be assumed. The process should be from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the 
more complex. While we use existing drives and 
interests aS motivation, we must realize that the 
retarded child may lack such drives as curiosity, 
playfulness, and constructiveness and such urges 


as sex and self-preservation. There are simpler 
drives such as hunger to start with. We also have 
to work against frustrations, perversions, ex- 
aggerations, and blocking of organic and emo- 
tional drives. 

Our first imperative is to get the child’s at- 
tention. The most valuable units to use are 
project and experience units oriented around 
vital areas of daily living and social studies cores 
aimed at developing practical personal and socio 
occupational skills, 

Let me describe a group of seven children in 
a trainable class to show what type of social 
study projects they can undertake. 

Pupil Number One is seven years old with 
mental age of two and a half; a cerebral palsy 
child with brain damage; still having difficulty 
with walking on stairs and speech. 

Pupil Number Two is eight years of age with 
mental age of about three and a half; a boy 
with poor hearing and eyesight; and a major 
speech defect. He also withdraws at times into 
some inner sanctuary. 

Pupil Number Three is ten years of age with 
mental age of five; exceedingly sweet, shy, quiet, 
and well adjusted. 

Pupil Number Four is nine years old with 
mental age of four; alternating between stages 
of giggling and sullen spells of not doing much 
but sitting and looking at the same thing over 
and over or scribbling on paper with crayons. 

Pupil Number Five is a girl of twelve years 
with mental age of around five and a half; emo 
tionally disturbed; slightly epileptic; and subject 
to spells of crying and temper. Academically 
next to the top of the group, she reads at first 
grade level and can write simple words. 

Pupil Number Six is a Mongoloid aged fifteen 
with a mental age of five; reads a little; has 
rhythm and likes to dance; coronary trouble; 
rather good speaking vocabulary; and back 
ground of experience. 

Pupil Number Seven is a boy of 16 with 
mental age of about six. He reads at high first 
grade level, has excellent manners; very coopera 
tive; cannot reason, but can follow instructions 
well; is very good with tools, 

These pupils have monthly interest units in 
social studies and carry on with good teamwork 
considering the differences in ages in the class. 
A March project, lor example, was based on 
poems and pictures of little Dutch children. The 
children’s aim was to present a dramatic choral 
poem to their own parents and to other special 
classes. ‘The scenery was filled in by two boys 
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using poster paints on the blackboard, Aprons 
and caps were made in the class after studying 
costumes of the Dutch in pictures, The children 
participated in preparing a “Dutch treat” of 
cocoa and crackers with Holland butter. 

Another boy acted out the part of the Dutch 
farmer working with dirt, rake, and hoe in the 
tulip bed. He learned some of his colors with 
tulips. 

The children, advanced enough to profit from 
reading, made up their own movable text within 
reading range and, through matching words and 
pictures, increased their meager vocabularies. 
Other outcomes of this project were number 
and color interests using patterns of tulips, 
wooden shoes, and windmills. An exhibit of 
their work and display of donated articles from 
Holland was held in the room. 

In more advanced groups the subject-matter 
presented is more mature, but is presented in 
simplified interesting ways within the scope of 
the children’s imagination and within their 
reading range. Here again we have to teach the 
obvious, for understanding of space, time, and 
location may be unbelievably slight or erroneous. 
However, many people with average or better 
mentalities leave schools with hazy, imperfect, 
or erroneous ideas in every realm of thought. 

With the slow learner it is important to use 
a story approach, as the descriptive and narra 
tive type of history and geography is of inter- 


est and understandi: to them as it is with 


ig 
younger children in regular grades. These edu 
cable students (IQ from 55 to 80) will find his 
tory stories told by the teacher stimulating, will 
want to collect pictures, dress in the costumes 
of other lands, eat the food and sing the songs 
from far away places. These perpetual Peter 
Pans, these forever children will take delight in 
the simplest primary development. There is a 
freedom from formalized requirements in their 
classrooms, and individualized instruction, a 
constant use of concrete objective procedures. 
These children are “thing-minded,” eye- and ear 
minded, not word-minded or thought-minded. It 
is of much importance to use objects, representa- 
tions, illustrations, demonstrations, movies, tele- 
vision, radio, recordings, drama, puppets, visi- 
tors, field trips, activity units rather than words, 
symbols, rules, and abstractions. A classroom for 
slow learners needs a rich variety of inexpensive 
objects and materials, It needs puzzles, toys, de- 
vices, and construction materials. 

Some types of units of interest and usefulness 
to the slow learner are: Playing house, building 


a home, playing store, illustrating booklets, 
learning about dairy farming, kennels, hutches, 
transportation and communication, home and 


community life, city and country life, the post 
office, the city hall, health, police and fire de- 
partments, railways, buses, factories, food, 
clothing, cotton, wool, lumber, nylon, farming, 
leather, shelter, lighting, heating, child care, 
homecraft, household mechanics, menus, pre- 
paring and serving food, shop activities. Some 
of these units could be short and others could 
continue in different aspects for several years. 
One on transportation or homes in other lands 
could be varied each year to provide repetition 
and not lose meaning or interest. Remember- 
ing that we are preparing for citizenship, units 
on government as well as stress on current events 
should be high on every list. Teaching these 
units to the slow learner requires effective plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher and unremitting 
supervision of all seat work. 

One of the essential approaches to successful 
teaching of slow learners is a graded program 
planned through skill development. I believe 
that there is a definite progression of skills, but 
that since each child has an individual rate of 
growth it is necessary with the slow learner to 
plan his daily progress in skills as well as to 
plan in terms of skills development for the whole 
class. In this way it is possible to provide for 
the slow learner in a regular classroom. A clever 
teacher can vary the assignments and rate of 
progress so that each child contributes and has 
success in a social studies unit. In fact, social 
studies is one of the few subjects that can have 
many approaches, true answers at various levels 
of reading ability or reasoning, and several ac- 
cepted standards without sacrificing scholarship. 
It is possible to work in committees in a class- 
room so that each child, however dull, can pull 
his weight and feel pride in accomplishment. 

Even in a classroom of wide range of abilities, 
the teacher must always be aware that the slow 
learner learns by trial and error, that he will 
not use leisure time needs constant 
guidance, and, without attention, may sit look- 
ing at a paper with a blank gaze. It is possible 
for a regular room teacher to guide this student 
without neglecting others, to direct his activi- 


wisely, 


ties into the type of simple routine jobs he will 
enjoy in later life, to help him to develop a 
pleasant personality, a feeling of security in his 
place among his peers, pride in his work, and an 
increased ability to understand the world and 
find a place in it where he may serve. 





What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








Mexico 

(Impressions of Dr. Morris Gall on a summer 
vacation in Mexico. Reprinted from the A.T.S.S. 
BULLETIN, [November-December 1956}, a pub- 
lication of the Association of Teachers of Social 
Studies in the City of New York.) 

You fly Air France to Mexico City from New 
York in about seven hours. Mexico City is a 
mile and a half above sea level, so take it easy. 
You are impressed by its monuments, statues, 
parks, cathedrals, fountains, gardens, buildings, 
art galleries, book stores, shops, hotels, boule- 
vards. Later you find much of this pattern re- 
peated in Guadalajara (warmer and slower in 
pace), Cuernavaca, and elsewhere. 

Art is everywhere. The world’s greatest mu- 
ralists (Orozco, Rivera, Siequeros, “Tamaya, 
Morado) have left their mark on public build- 
ings, universities, hotels, restaurants, museums. 
Architecture is a generation ahead of us. Con- 
crete, stone, tile, and marble—cut and shaped 
by hand while you watch—make virtually every 
wall, walk, patio, and lobby an original creation. 

People are quict, orderly, well-mannered and 
extremely friendly. They try to speak to you 
in English (many speak it well). They are kind 
to their children—never scold or strike them. 
Indian women carry children in their shawls 
(rebozos) and cover them when breast feeding. 
Baskets are carried on the head. Urchins sell 
newspapers, lottery tickets, chiclets. 

Their dollar (peso) is worth eight cents, i.e., 
one American dollar equals twelve and a half 
pesos, hence labor is very cheap. Native arts 
(pottery, weaving, tile, glass, silver, leather, 
ceramics, furniture, basketry) are highly crea- 
tive. Good buys in all departments including 
original works of art reward the shopper. Many 
Americans have settled permanently below the, 
border. One enterprising gent said he was saving 
money on a monthly retirement check of sixty- 
six dollars. 

Street names, holidays, murals and paintings 
commemorate three big historic achievements— 
Independencia (1810), Reforma (1857), and 
Revolucion (ig10)—as well as the names of 
heroes connected with them (Juarez, Hidalgo, 
Madera, Obregon, Zapata, etc.). 


Mexico is a natural for anthropologists, archi 
tects, artists, archaeologists, botanists, Hispani- 
olists and sun bathers. You make friends with 
a Mexican family and promise to return, Hasta 
la vista! 

KEEPING TRACK OF READING 

(From an article, “Experimental Program De 
velops Student Interest in Magazine Reading,” 
by William T. Nimroth in the September 1956 
issue of TRENDS, a publication of the Florida 
Council for the Social Studies.) 

Checking outside reading can be a real bug-a- 
boo in these days of heavy student load. To 
simplify the job, the following report form 
seems to present complete data in a form readily 
checked. 

Name of Issue 


Magazine Date litle of Article Pages 








Usually space for about ten different listings 
is sufficient. The lower part of the page may be 
used for further information. It may be good 
policy to ask the student to pick one or two 
of the more interesting readings. Have him write 
a short paragraph telling whether he thought 
he really gained by reading the article and how 
he thought it stacked up with any other articles 
of a similar nature that he may have read. In 
order to check further, it is a good technique 
to take one day of class to ask various students 
to report on the highlights of articles listed on 
their report forms. This certainly checks on his 
reading since he will not report things he has 
not read if he thinks you may ask about them. 
This also encourages further reading since stu- 
dent curiosity will be stirred in hearing of the 
wide variety of topics being read by their fellows. 
This class report system sparks most interesting 
and worthwhile class sessions, 
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CRITICAL THINKING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


(From an article, “Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies,” by Katherine Cotter, in the March 
1956 issue of THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIAL 
STUDIES BULLETIN.) 

At the root of much of the poor performance 
of pupils in thinking critically in the social 
studies is their inability to comprehend the con- 
cepts and vocabulary presented to them. The 
textbooks are particularly at fault, though they 
have improved within the last few years. A 
study of the research reveals that pupils’ difh- 
culties in understanding social studies concepts, 
vocabulary, and principles have not changed 
since the report made by Scott and Meyers over 
thirty years ago. Studies conducted since then 
point up the fact that mastery of terms and 
principles is low, and that misconceptions are 
abundant. ‘Teachers with knowledge of these 
facts would know better than to attempt train- 
ing in critical thinking before they had in 
sured understanding of the tools with which 
the pupils are supposed to draw inferences and 
conclusions. 

It should be pointed out also, that there is 
a serious lack of agreement among the authori- 
ties as to the exact nature of the skills involved 
in thinking critically in the social studies. ‘There 
is too much attention paid to the study skills, 
which are actually only a means of securing 
data for application in thinking. In fact, there 
is a great need for a test which will place less 
emphasis upon the various study skills and more 
stress on items which call for the actual exercise 
of the reasoning process. 

Too, before educators can carry out the ad- 


mirable goal so frequently expounded, more must 
be known about children’s and youth's capacity 
for reasoning. A carefully controlled study of 
the maturational factor in reasoning would be 
a valuable contribution to the field of education. 

Finally, much must be done in terms of cur- 
riculum revision and methods of teaching, par- 
ticularly at the secondary level, if pupils are to 
be taught effectively to draw inferences and 
apply data and principles in the area of human 
relationships. 


Worup CuLTuRES STupyYy 


(From an article by Bettie Pellett, “Teaching 
Maturity Concepts Through World History,” 
in the March 1956 issue of the SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. 
In developing a World Cultures Study, classes in 
World History in Whittier [California] Union 
High School focused on the following questions 
for the study of each country.) 

1. How do the people of this country live in 
their families, homes, and communities? 

2. What resources and ideas caused this coun- 
try to develop its individuality? Has the country 
used its resources (abilities) for its fullest growth? 

3. How has this country brought richness to 
our everyday life? 

4. How has our own country helped this coun- 
try to grow and develop? 

5. What problems have arisen between out 
two countries? How have these problems been 
solved? Have these solutions been good solu- 
tions—i.e. have they helped each of our coun 
tries to develop a fuller and richer life for its 


people? 





SOCIAL STUDIES IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 118) 


criticism is aimed specifically at that part of 
The Fundamental Law of Education which 
states that “Religious tolerance and the im 
portance of religion shall be taught, but public 
schools shall not promote any specific religion.”* 
Of course, the main reason for this section of 
the Law was to keep Emperor worship out of the 
classroom.) 

The critics of the new educational program 
are, however, in the minority. The students, and 


especially the teachers, seem to be well satisfied 


* The Fundamental Law of Education. (Law No. 25) 


1947, Article 9. 


with the social studies program as it exists today. 

Because of the introduction into Japan of 
the American concept of democracy, it was 
natural that Japan had to face a new concept of 
education. The new democratic principles, phi 
losophies and practices of education, were intro- 
duced into Japan rather suddenly. An autocratic, 
feudalistic, totalitarian country was expected to 
make the transition to democracy almost over- 
night. But although Japan has ‘borrowed the 
structure of a good educational system from a 
democratic country, it is obvious that years must 
pass before the nation becomes truly democratic. 





Senior Government Day 
Nancy Rohrbacher Evans 








ENIOR GOVERNMENT DAY had long 

been a tradition at our high school as a 

day on which the seniors took over the 
teaching duties of the faculty and assumed the 
positions of the office personnel. However, it had 
come to be regarded as a day of fun and pranks 
by both the seniors and the underclassmen, Last 
year Senior Government Day ended with the 
consensus being that the day was a total failure. 
The majority of the faculty were against having 
another such performance this year. 

Since the day was originally set aside to en- 
courage seniors to become teachers, members of 
the newly organized Future Teachers of America 
Club began to consider the possibilities of re- 
organizing Student Government Day as one of 
their projects. Their service committee met and 
made a list of recommendations which it sub- 
mitted to the Student Council. This list of ideas 
was so commendable that the Student Council 
with the approval of the principal turned the 
planning for this year’s Student Government Day 
completely over to the F.T.A. Club. 

Each student interested in participating in 
Senior Government Day was given an applica- 
tion blank to complete. This application re- 
quested each student to indicate a first, second, 
and third choice as to the general field in which 
he was interested and in which he believed he 
was qualified to teach. The application also 
asked the student to state whether he intended 
to go to college, planned to be a teacher, or was 
interested in the teaching profession. 

The task of making the teacher assignments 
was a very difficult one due to the fact that the 
majority of the senior class was eager to pal 
ticipate. A committee of teachers and F.T.A. 
members was given the problem of making the 
selections. First, each teacher’s name was written 
on a card. The applications were then examined 
and the names of all pupils interested in re- 





This brief report on a Senior Government Day 
project at Ellet Junior-Senior High School in Akron, 
Ohio, comes to us from a teacher of Business Train 
ing and Language Arts. 





placing a certain teacher were listed on that 
teacher's card. Along with the name of the pupil 
an indication was made of his preferences and 
his ambitions. 

The committee was now ready to determine 
the students best qualified to teach the various 
classes. The selections were based on _prefer- 
ence, grades, ability to co-operate, and ambition. 
The students who were members of the F.T.A. 
or had participated in the city-wide School 
Visitation Day program were placed first. Next 
came those seniors who had indicated that they 
were going to become teachers, but had not par- 
ticipated in either of the two activities men 
tioned above. Preference was then given to those 
who were interested in the teaching profession 
and were going to college. The students who had 
indicated that they were just going to college 
were placed next. The students having only a 
slight interest in the teaching profession were 
placed last. 

The students who were definitely planning to 
go to college and were members of the F.T.A. 
were permitted to replace the teachers for the 
full day. The other students were to teach for 
a half day only. However, many seniors were 
given helpers for several periods of the day, since 
some pupils were not qualified academically to 
teach the varied schedule which some of the 
teachers had to handle. 

Each student teacher met with the regular 
teacher several days in advance to plan the day's 
activities for the classes to which he had been 
assigned. During the week prior to Senior Gov- 
ernment Day, each of the seniors observed those 
classes to which he had been assigned for at 
least two periods, using his own study periods 
for this observation work. 

On Student Government Day the regular 
teachers remained in their own classrooms to 
observe the student teachers and to check on a 
rating list whether the student was good, aver 
age, or below average in knowledge of subject 
matter, preparation, presentation, and discipline. 

At the close of Student Government Day 
everyone concerned was proud of the good job 
that the F.1.A, members had done in planning 
and organizing a most profitable program. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 











Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed in the 
Annual Business Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies on November 23, 1956: 
(See the February 1957 issue of Social Education 
for other action taken at the Business Meeting.) 


Resolved: 


1. That in view of recent world events we 
reaffirm our faith in the United Nations as the 
agency for the peaceful solution of international 
problems. 

2. That teachers everywhere be urged to give 
their continued support to the movement toward 
equality for all people. 

3. That increased emphasis be placed upon 
research designed to improve the teaching of the 
social studies. This involves reviewing those 
problems most in need of research, compilation 
of the findings of previous investigation con- 
cerning each problem, and definite efforts to 
take the next steps toward satisfactory solutions. 

4. That careful attention be given to the de- 
velopment of an articulated social studies pro- 
gram from the kindergarten through the junior 
college. Cooperation of curriculum workers at 
all levels is essential to insure continuity in the 
program. 

5. That in the teaching of the social studies 
continued emphasis be placed upon critical 
thinking and problem-solving skills as applied 
to basic social problems, The techniques of 
achieving understanding are of life-time value. 

6. ‘That the content of social studies programs 
be sufficiently broad and varied to provide stu- 
dents with a background adequate to interpret 
world events. To this end adequate attention 
should be given to the understanding of the cul- 
tures of other peoples and the role of the United 
States in world affairs. 

7. That the responsibility for guiding reading 
in the social studies be accepted by all social 
studies teachers, because part of the learning 
experiences in any content field consists of learn- 
ing to read well in that field. 

8. That we express our appreciation to Wil- 
liam H. Cartwright, program chairman and 


President-Elect of the Council, for the thought- 
ful, careful planning of this meeting; and to all 
members of the local arrangements committee 
for their hospitality and admirable handling of 
both major and minor items necessary to the 
smooth operation of the convention—especially 
to Allen Y. King, general chairman; Clifford 
sush, associate chairman; Clyde F. Varner, as- 
sociate chairman; and the chairmen of the thir- 
teen special committees. We are also grateful to 
the exhibitors for the part that they have played 
in displaying and explaining the pertinent teach- 
ing aids now available and to the staff of the 
Hotel Cleveland for its courteous assistance and 
attention to our comfort. 


37th Annual Meeting 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Nov. 27-30, 1957 

The NCSS will hold its 37th Annual Meeting 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 27-30, 
with headquarters at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel. 
All NCSS members should put these dates on 
their calendars and make plans to attend. Dr. 
Jack Allen, President-Elect of NCSS, will be 
program chairman, Any suggestions that you 
may have as to program topics or speakers should 
be sent to Dr. Allen, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. This is 
your meeting and your program ideas are needed 
and welcomed. 

The social studies teachers of western Pennsy]l- 
vania are all working together to make this 
a most successful meeting. Dr. Earl A. Dimmick, 
Superintendent of Schools in Pittsburgh, is serv- 
ing as honorary chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee with James S. Snoke, Associate 
Superintendent, Allegheny County Schools, and 
Paul Masoner, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, serving 
as co-chairmen on local arrangements. Paul 
Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, will serve as coordinator. 
This group will work together to make your 
visit to Pittsburgh a rich and rewarding experi- 
ence. 

It is with deep regret that we announce the 
loss of the services of C. H. W. Pullen of Pitts- 


Dreibelbis, social studies supervisor in 
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burgh who had originally agreed to serve as 
chairman of local arrangements for our meet- 
ing. His professional career came to an untimely 
end with his death early last August. 


Illinois 

The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held its Fall conference at the University of 
Chicago, October 6, 1956. Host council was the 
Chicago Council for the Social Studies. The pro- 
gram committee included Lillian Dimitroff, 
President of the local council, Stella Kern, and 
Earl S. Johnson. 

The theme of the meeting was “Learning 
About the Afro-Asian Problems.” Philip Hauser 
opened the sessions with an address “Population 
Problems in the Less Developed Areas of the 
World.” Section meetings followed which dealt 
with the following topics: “Russia in 1956” dis- 
cussed by Gale Johnson of the University of 
Chicago; ‘‘Problems of the Undeveloped Coun- 
tries,” discussed by Sid Lens, author and world 
traveler; “The Quincy Project’ discussed by 
Jack Kough, community consultant; and “How 
America Looks from My Backyard” presented 
by a panel of foreign students from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago International House. 

Martha Stucki, President of the Illinois Coun- 
cil, presided over the business meeting which 
followed these section meetings. 

The luncheon meeting featured a speech by 
St. Clair Drake of Roosevelt University on 
“Nationalism in Africa.” 

S.K. & C.R.M. 


Ohio 


An Ohio Council for the Social Studies was 
organized at the time of the NCSS meeting in 
Cleveland. A constitution was approved and the 
Ohio Coordinating Committee under the chair- 
manship of Harris L. Dante, Kent State Uni- 
versity, was directed to carry forward the work 
of organization. Talitha Herold, Columbus, has 
been named chairman of the program commit- 
tee and Clifford L. Bush, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee. Officers will be chosen at a spring meeting 
to be held on the campus at The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, April 27. Anyone inter 
ested in joining the OCSS is invited to send his 
$1 annual dues to Harding Monroe, Stow High 
School, Stow, who is serving as temporary treas- 
urer. Temporary secretary is John 
University School, Kent. 


Durance, 


H.L.D, 


Missouri 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
met in conjunction with the convention of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in Kansas 
City, November 9. The main address at a lunch- 
eon session was presented by Walter C. Wagner, 
Chairman of the Department of Economics at 
Kansas City University. His address carried the 
title “Social Science in a Changing World.” 

The Greater Kansas City Council for the So 
cial Studies under its President, Edith Weinberg, 
acted as host for the meeting. More than 150 
persons attended the session. 

F.W.M. 
NEASST 

The Fall meeting of the New England Associ- 
ation of Social Studies ‘Teachers was held on 
December 1, 1956 at Boston University, Stan- 
ley P. Wronski of Boston University, President 
of the Council, presided. 

Samuel Van Valkenburg, Professor of Politi- 
cal Geography at Clark University in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, presented the opening address on 
“The Field of Geography.” Continuing in this 
theme, group discussions were held dealing with 
the field of geography at the senior high school 
and college level, and at the elementary and 
junior high school level. Saul B. Cohen, Boston 
University, led the first discussion; and Dorothy 
Stewart and Edith Clark of the Newton Public 
Schools and Gilbert Wilson of Boston Univer- 
sity handled the elementary and junior high 
school discussion group, 

The discussion sessions were followed by a 
luncheon at the University featuring Oscar 
Handlin of Harvard University in an address 
on “European Views of America.” 

The program committee for this meeting of 
NEASST included Anna C. Hawthorne, chair 
man, Katherine Cotter, Mary Hall and Dorothy 
Stewart. 

W.L.O'’L. 


Kansas 

The Kansas Council for the Social Studies 
held its annual luncheon meeting in Hutchin 
son on November 1 at the time of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association sessions. The pro- 
gram following the luncheon, presided over by 
Marion Klema, Salinas, featured a short talk 
on “Why Be a Joiner?” by Eleanor H. Davis 
of Wichita; Evan E. Evans, Executive Secretary 
of the National Aviation Education Council, 
talking on “Aviation”; and two addresses. One 
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talk was “Bridging the Gap Between Textbooks 
and Newspaper Headlines” by James M. Becker, 
Director, Foreign Relations Project, North Cen- 
tral Association; the other carried the title “So- 
cial Science Instruction at the Mid-Century” 
and was presented by W. Francis English, Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, University 
ol Missouri, 

\ display of materials, included in the plans 
for the meeting, was most helpful to the meeting 
attendants. 


M.K. & H.A.P. 


Metropolitan Detroit 


Ihe first program of the year for the Metro- 
politan Detroit Social Studies Club was a dinner 


meeting on October 17. Featured speaker was 
Joseph Kallenbach of the University of Michi- 
“Civil Rights Issues in 
the Coming Election.”” Miss Clara Buchanan of 
Pershing High School arranged for the meeting. 

The second meeting was a symposium on eco- 
nomics held at Wayne State University on No- 
vember 8. Carl Wheaton of Wilbur Wright 
High School handled arrangements for the No- 
vember Department of Social 
Studies of the Detroit Public Schools and the 
College of Education of Wayne State Univer- 
sity cooperated in the planning. 


gan discussing the topic 


session. ‘The 


E.B. 


Wisconsin 

During the Milwaukee convention of the 
Wisconsin Education Association the Wisconsin 
Council for the Social Studies presented a lunch- 
eon program on November 1, A_ film-lecture 
“Wisconsin Folkways and Byways” and “Old 
World Wisconsin ‘Today’ were presented by 
Edith Quade, Assistant Curator of the Milwau- 
kee Public Museum. Jack Allen, George Pea- 
body College for ‘Teachers, then presented a 
talk on “Self-Development Through Social 


Studies.” 
B.A. 


Oklahoma 


Che Oklahoma Council of Teachers of Social 
Studies held its Fall meeting in Oklahoma City, 
October 28, in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Oklahoma Education Association. S. E. Ge- 
rard Priestley, world traveler and authority on 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, dis- 
cussed “Significant World Problems” as featured 
speaker of the luncheon meeting. 

At the business meeting a revised Constitu- 


tion for the Oklahoma Council of Teachers of 
Social Studies was formally adopted. Members 
of the Oklahoma Council presented suggestions 
for handling the 1957 fall high school Confer- 
ence on International Understanding. Last year 
members of the Oklahoma Council voted to 
sponsor this annual state meeting. Some three 
hundred students representing various sections 
of the state attended the session of the Con- 
ference at Classen High School in Oklahoma 
City, October 20. The 1957 Oklahoma Con- 
ference on International Understanding is to 
be held in Bartlesville. 

Benefits of membership in NCSS were pre- 
sented and discussed by the two co-chairmen of 
the Oklahoma Committee on Professional Re- 
lations of the National Council. The Oklahoma 
Council voted to pay a portion of the expenses 
of one state delegate to the Cleveland meeting 
of NCSS November 22-24. It was agreed that 
the practice of partial subsidization of one state 
delegate to the annual meeting of NCSS should 
be a continuing policy in future years. 

Newly elected officers include Muncy Rece, 
Ardmore, President; Lawrence McKellar, Tulsa, 
Vice-President; and Lorena Milam, Oklahoma 
City, Secretary-Treasurer. M.P. 


Reminder 

We want to remind local council officers that 
the month of March is the time for affiliating 
with the National Council for the Social Studies 
with a view to eligibility for representation in 
the NCSS House of Delegates which will be 
inaugurated this coming Fall. The first meeting 
of the House is planned for Wednesday, No 
vember 27, 1957, in Pittsburgh. For information 
regarding affiliation and eligibility for represen- 
tation see the “Notes and News” section of the 
February 1957 Issue of Social Education, or con- 
tact NCSS headquarters. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
material for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers, Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Contributors to this issue: Stella Kern and 
Charles R. Monroe, Harris L. Dante, Francis 
W. Mann, Wilfred L. O'Leary, Marion Klema 
and Harold A. Pryor, Elsie Beck, Beth Arveson, 
and Margery Pike. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








Most of the materials reviewed here relate to 
the subject matter of current affairs and courses 
such as problems of democracy. The need for 
inexpensive pamphlets related to the various 
fields of history is no less great, but only rarely 
are such materials published. There is hope, 
however, that one new source will help meet 
this deficiency in the not too distant future. 

At the Christmas meeting of the American 
Historical Association in St. Louis, we heard Dr. 
George Carson, Jr., report on the work of the 
recently established Service Center for Teachers 
of History, of which he is Director. The Center, 
sponsored by the AHA and assisted by a foun- 
dation grant, plans to assist history teachers 
bridge the growing gap between historical re- 
search in the universities and secondary school 
classrooms (1) by establishing a panel of recog- 
nized professional historians who will, if re- 
quested, serve as consultants to the schools, and 
(2) by preparing various types of booklets and 
informative materials to aid teachers in the com- 
plex task of keeping up to date on research 
findings and on changing emphases and inter- 
pretations. 

In formulating its goals, the Service Center 
has made a promising start. We wish it well in 
implementing its plans, and hope that before 
long we may have the opportunity to publicize 
its booklets in these pages. In the meantime, as 
reported by Dr. Carson, “The Service Center 
welcomes your inquiry about questions of con- 
tent in history courses, or consultations, or 
changes in history courses and courses using his- 
torical material; we are anxious to learn of your 
problems, so that we may look for ways to help.” 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Director at 
yoo A Street, S.E., Washington 3. 


Liberia 

Several months ago, in the course of prepar- 
ing a teacher's guide for a new Firestone film on 
A Changing Liberia, we were distressed to find 
that very little is available on the independent 
Negro republic of Liberia, and that most school 
libraries probably had no more than a few para- 
graphs in an encyclopedia relating to that 
country. Its history is interesting; but more than 


mere interest makes the story of Liberia worthy 
of study. In 1926 Firestone went to Liberia, then 
a very primitive country which since 1846 had 
struggled to maintain its independence. The 
subsequent development of the Firestone rubber 
plantations could have enabled Firestone to 
dominate Liberia economically and_ politically 
in the manner of pre-World War I imperialism. 
Instead, Firestone has pursued a very enlighted 
policy in developing its interests there, pioneer 
ing in establishing a new pattern of relation- 
ships between American big business and an 
underdeveloped area. The result has been 
mutually beneficial, both to the Liberians and 
to Firestone, and any charge against Firestone of 
economic imperialism seems completely un 
founded. 

This story has been well told in a National 
Planning Association pamphlet, The Case Study 
of the Firestone Operations in Liberia (NPA, 
1606 Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9: 
115 p. $1). Including a map of Liberia and 
twelve pages of documentary photographs, this 
booklet gives considerable attention to the his 
tory and development of Liberia, and should 
make a welcome addition to a high school 
library. 


Income ‘Tax Instruction 


In past years the Information Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service (Washington 25) has 
made available to schools a kit of teaching ma 
terials relating particularly to the filing of fed 
eral income tax returns. It is likely that instruc 
tional materials will be available again this year. 
When writing for these free materials, indicate 
the number of students who will be using them 
and use your school address. 


Vocational Guidance 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (U.S. Depart 
ment of Labor, Washington 25) has sponsored 
a very extensive series of Occupational Outlook 
Publications, some of which are available with 
out charge from the Bureau, and some of which 
must be purchased by ordering from the Super- 
intendent of Documents (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25). ‘The Occupa- 
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tional Outlook Bulletins range in price from 15 
to 6o cents; a typical example of these is Em- 
ployment Outlook in Skilled Electrical and 
Electronic Occupations (51 p. 40 cents). Educa- 
tional Requirements for Employment of . . . is 
another series, in which each of the 15-cent 
pamphlets is devoted to one of the professional 
groups such as physicists, sociologists, actuaries, 
chemists, or economists. Free materials include 
the Occupational Outlook Summaries and ac- 
companying wall charts. Write the Bureau for a 
complete list of the titles in these series. 

The Skilled Work Force of the United States 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 29 p. 20 cents) is not actually a vocational- 
guidance pamphlet, but among other things, its 
charts and text dramatize the relationship be- 
tween education and the acquisition of skills for 
becoming a skilled worker. 

The Women's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has published a leaflet on Employment of 
Women College Graduates (U.S. Government 
Washington 25: 5 cents) in 
which an analysis is made of what the graduat- 


Printing Office, 


ing class of 1955 was doing one year later, An- 
other of the Bureau's publications is Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Women in Beauty Serv- 
ice (U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25: 51 p. 25 cents). 

The List of Selected Readings for High School 
Students and Teachers, issued by the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (704 South Sixth St., Cham- 


paign, Ill.), for May 1956 is completely devoted 


to the subject of vocational guidance; its 19 
pages of annotated titles give attention to films 
as well as reading materials. 


Materials for Economics 
The Joint Council on Economic Education 
(2 West 46th St., New York 96) is distributing a 
kit of materials produced by the European Com- 
munity for Coal and Steel. The kit, which in- 
cludes pamphlets for students, teachers’ guides, 
outline maps, and a sound filmstrip, can be ob 
tained for $1: to cover handling and mailing 
charges. ‘The filmstrip, however, must be re 
turned, though it may be kept for permanent 

use upon payment of an additional $1.25. 
Available from the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, State University of Iowa 
(lowa City, lowa), are two monographs designed 
for use at the twelfth grade level. What Are 
Economic Problems? (1g p. 50 cents) and Meas- 
uring the Performance of the Economy (gg p. 


$1) are the first two of the Primer of Economics 
series. 

Your Federal Budget (U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25: 16 p. 10 cents) out- 
lines the major sources of income and expendi- 
tures of the federal government. 

Wool and Man-Made Fibers in the United 
States (U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25: 33 p. 15 cents) is probably a little too 
technical for average high school students, but it 
does provide interesting information on the de- 
velopment of man-made fibers and their economic 
impact as they compete with wool. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

Instroduction to the Twenty Latin American 
Nations Members of the OAS (Pan American 
Union, Washington: 41 p- 10 cents) devotes two 
pages to each of the members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. These sketches include 
a map and attention to the geography, culture, 
history, and economy of each of the nations. 

Labor and the Government (Distribution Cen- 
ter, N.Y. State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.: 32 p. 
free to N.Y.S. residents) deals with changing gov- 
ernment policies toward labor unions. Write 
the School for a full list of its publications and 
charges for non-New York State residents. 

Why Child Labor Laws? (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 22 p. 15 cents) 
reviews the background and present develop- 
ment of child labor legislations, and analyzes 
current problems relating to child labor, includ- 
ing the trend toward increasing part-time em- 
ployment of in-school youth. 

What's Happening in School Integration? 
(Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16: 20 p. 25 cents) is written by two south- 
erners, Harold C. Fleming and John Constable, 
and is based on several studies recently con- 
ducted by the Southern Regional Council, an or- 
ganization of white and Negro Southerners. The 
authors stress that the Supreme Court Decision 
on school integration is merely speeding a trend 
toward integration that has long been evident. 

Published by the Tufts Civic Education Cen 
ter and available from the NCSS, the Living 
Democracy Series has two new titles in its series 
of 6o0-cent pamphlets. Men to Remember, for 
grades 7-9, tells the story of seven little-known 
men who lived by their faith in American prin- 
ciples. The ‘X’ Goes There, for grades 10-12, 
emphasizes the importance of being an informed 
and intelligent voter. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

World War II—Prologue, U.S.A. 28 minutes; 
sale, $125; rental, apply nearest educational film 
library. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1159 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

The time has come when the events leading 
up to World War II may be viewed objectively 
by the student of history. Being an era in which 
newsreel and documentary cameramen were 
busy plying their craft all over the world, an 
embarrassing wealth of material was on hand 
for the production of a picture which would 
show trends and make meaningful to today’s 
students the events between the end of World 
War I and Pearl Harbor. Under the capable 
guidance of Henry Steele Commager of Colum- 
bia University, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
has produced a film of considerable importance. 

The film opens with routine Sunday morning 
activities at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
We hear an ominous hum of approaching air- 
There then follow startling scenes of 
as the Japanese bombers hurl de 


craft. 
devastation 
struction upon our fleet. The film then proceeds 
to explain how the roots of this action lay in 
the past. Maps help to explain how Europe was 
changed after World War I, and actual news 
reel shots depict Europe’s turmoil during the 
1920's. We see Mussolini marching on Rome in 
1923, Hitler taking power in Germany in 1933, 
and the Japanese militarists on the march. Some 
of the aggressive moves of the Axis nations are 
briefly noted: Japan invades Manchuria; Italy 
conquers Ethiopia; and Germany annexes Aus 
tria. The film records the failure of the League 
of Nations to take strong action against these 
aggressive moves. 

The dilemma of the United States in the 
midst of this chaos is shown. The neutrality acts 
of 1935-1937 are illustrated. The divided opin 
ions which followed Germany’s invasion of 
Poland are made clear. Following Germany’s 
conquest of Denmark, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France, the United States took action 
toward “all out defense of the Western Hemi 
sphere.” Congress is seen voting to build a fleet 
for the Atlantic Ocean. Roosevelt arranged to 
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transfer 50 over-age destroyers to Great Britain 
in return for naval bases, The first peace-time 
draft was passed. The “lend-lease” law is seen in 
operation. 

The program of the war in Europe is traced 
through 1939, including Germany's attack on 
Russia. Then Pearl Harbor and Roose 
velt’s war message of December 8, 1941. 

Those who lived through the period shown in 
this film will find new meaning in familian 
events. The high school student will see twen 
tieth century history come to life. ‘To all viewers 
the significance World War II will be 
sharpened and its effect upon present world 
affairs will be re-evaluated. World War 1]—Pro 
louge U.S.A. is a straightforward treatment of 
events without a great deal of interpretation, but 
with sufficient facts furnished to stimulate dis 
cussion, inquiry, and constructive thought. 


come 


of 


Motion Pictures 


Cornet Films, Cornet Building, Chicago 1. 


Inventions in America’s Growth (1780-1850). 11 minutes; 


sale: black-and-white, $ color, $100, In 1850, when the 
first reaper comes to his community, an old settler recalls 
the gin, steam 
comments 
the 


machines 


55> 
jenny, cotton 
telegraph, He 

meeting 


his first sights of spinning 


engine, locomotive, and upon 


the 
growing America, Many authentic 


efiects of these machines in needs of a 


and models 


are shown. 


in America’s Growth (1850-1910). 11 min 


color, $100, Follows 
the of 
per in 1850, grew to manhood 


Inventions 


black-and-white, $ the 


sale 
story of 
Sharpe who saw his first rea 
and moved to the city, as machines 
and that of millions of others who 
Miracles,” by 
electric lamp, streetcar, motor 


utes; hs 


our inventions through eyes Jonathan 


concentrated popula 
tion. By 1910, his life, 
lived in “Age of 
the phonograph, telephone, 


the was revolutionized 
car, airplane, and radio 

Understanding Our Earth: How Its Surface Changes 
11 minutes; black-and-white, $ Ac 


555; $100 
quaints students with the forces which build up and wear 


sale color, 


away the earth’s surface over long periods of time, Scenes 


lava 


of wind and water at work, of volcanic action and 
flow, of geologic evidence offered by various formations, 
reinforce the key concept of the film 

for 11 minutes; 
white, $55; color, In 
“Farmer in the Dell” is not only a game, but a lesson in 
fairness. Whether the children are working in their room, 
playing outside, or taking turns at the drinking fountain, 
they all find ways of being fair. By sharing, taking turns, 


and choosing fairly, they make theirs a happy class. 


black-and 


Tommy's school room, the 


Fairness Beginners sale 


$100 
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Where Does Our Food Come From? 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $100. Helping his father in 
the grocery store, Dickie wonders where our food comes 
from. The men who deliver dairy products, meats, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables help Dickie learn of the places 
where our foods are grown and processed and of the 
people who work together to bring them to us 

Lands and Waters of Our Earth, 11 minutes; sale 
black-and-white, $55 


Jimmy becomes aware of the various land and water forms 


color, $100, On a family picnic 


on the surface of the earth. He is able to observe hills, 
mountains, valleys, rivers, and other geographic features; 
a picture book helps him to understand their inter-rela 
tionship 


Coast Visual Education Company, Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 


Maps—Land Symbols and Terms. 14 minutes; color 
sale, $125. Especially designed for the upper grades and 
junior high school, this film does an especially effective 
job in making clear the meaning of map symbols 

California. 11 minutes; color; sale, $100. Surveys the 
history, geography and natural resources of California 
Map animation relates California's founding in’ terms 
of westward expansion and the Louisiana Territory, Geo 
graphical sequences cover the state parks, beaches, and 
important historic landmarks, A visit to Sacramento is 


also included 


Department of Visual Instruction, University of 
California Extension, Los Angeles 24. 

The 4-H Trail. 28 minutes; color; rental, $6. Describes 
the many opportunities and the flexible program offered 
the 4-H member, Particular emphasis is devoted to the 
themes of youth working, playing and growing up to 
gether in America and the importance of the home in 
connection with 4-H. projects 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


1 Visit to the Waterworks. 11 minutes; sale; black-and 
white, $50; color, $100. Provides a valuable insight into 
the operation of an essential community service with 
emphasis on the importance of safe drinking water to our 
health. Includes a trip to a city waterworks 

Roger Williams. 28 minutes; sale, $125. The film opens 
as Roger Williams is on trial in Massachusetts, A flashback 
shows his activities in New England, in Boston, and finally 
his disagreement with the church authorities in Salem and 
in Plymouth. Williams is banished and goes off into the 
wilderness, The story of the founding of Rhode Island is 
carried by the voice of the narrator as Williams walks into 
the forest 


Indian State Teachers Association, 209 Shera 


) 
ton-Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis 


See How They Learn. 29 minutes; sale, $1395. How chil 
dren are taught the Three R's in modern schools 


Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloom 
ington, Indiana. 

What Is a Good Observer? 40 minutes; sale, $100. How 
observation is generally made in terms of similarities 
Stresses the ability to see differences. How to reach tenta 
tive conclusions based on observation, and the process of 
testing generalizations with new observations. 
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Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th St., 
New York 17. 

The Story of Television 27 minutes; free loan Tells 
the story of the development and growth of television 
Includes news scenes of important events covered by tele 
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Louis de Rochemont Associates Film Library, 13 
East 37th St., New York 16. 

The Suez 
and-white, $10. An historical overview of the building of 
the canal and its place in world trade. The workings of 
the canal are shown in animation, Emphasizes the effect 


Canal, 18 minutes; rental; color; $6; black- 


of the canal on world trade. A trip through the canal ends 
the film 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York ALP 


Appointment With Youth. 26 minutes; sale, $100, Dram 
atizes the work of the teacher. Especially useful for vo 
cational guidance classes in high school 

Three R’s Plus, 27 minutes; sale: black-and-white, $110; 
color, $220. A comprehensive survey of elementary educa 
tion in America today 


Shell Oil Company Film Library, 50 West 5oth 
St., New York 20. 

This Is Oil. 23 minutes; color; free loan Sequences deal 
with prospecting for oil, birth of an oil field, refining 
oil for energy, transportation of oil, and oil marketing 


Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


, 


“Omnibus” Series. Write for a complete list of film 
versions of famous TV programs now available to schools 
Included is the three-part series on the Constitution nar 
rated by Joseph N. Welch. Also available is the five-part 
Lincoln series, 

Woodrow Wilson: Spokesman for Tomorrow. 27 min 
utes; sale, $100, Produced for the Woodrow Wilson 
foundation in honor of the centennial of Wilson's birth. 
It is made up entirely of newsreel shots of Wilson as well 
as reproductions of documents and cartoons of his time 
Many of his most famous speeches are highlighted 


United World Films, Free Film Department, 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 6. 


Behind the Ticker Tape. 21 minutes; color; free loan 
Explains the history and function of the stock market 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East qist St., 
New York 17. 


The Weather Station. 11 minutes; sale, $50. An ele 
mentary school film describing the work of a weather 
station 

How Animals Help Us. 11 minutes; sale, $50. Visualizes 
and explains the many ways in which man benefits from 
the products and services derived from animals 

The Way of the Navaho. 20 minutes; sale, $100, Pro 
duced originally in motion picture form by CBS Tele 
vision for its “Adventure” program, this film is a compel 
ling and penetrating study of life among the Navaho 
Indians of America’s Southwest. It tells of the impact of 
modern civilization upon them, and of their struggle to 
resolve the conflicting problems of old and new cultures 
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Filmstrips 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


The Far Western States. Set of 6 filmstrips in color. 
Sale: $36 per set; $6 each. A companion filmstrip series 
to the recently released The Southeastern States and The 
This new series covers the region 
including the states of Washington, Oregon, California, 
and Nevada. Color photographs and excellent maps and 
charts provide a complete physical and human geo 
“Natural Environment,” 
Industry,” 

Simpson 


Southwestern States 


graphical survey. The titles are 
“People and Their History,” “Agriculture,” 
“Commerce,” “Life and Culture.” Dr. George L 
of the University of North Carolina served as educational 
collaborator for the series 


Joint Council On Economic Education, 2 West 
16 St., New York 96. 

Our Growing America. Color; sale, $15. Available in one 
filmstrip of 150 frames or in three parts. A sound tape 
with narration and music may be purchased for an ad 
ditional $5. Describes the functioning of the American 
economic system, the reason for its growth and factors 
contributing to its instability. The role of consumer, busi- 
ness and public are explained, Excellent for introducing 
economic concepts and stimulating discussion of current 


issues and problems 


The New York Times, Office of Educational Ac 
tivities, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18. 

Cracks In the Soviet Empire. The March, 1957, release 
of The New York Times series of Filmstrips on Current 
Affairs. Reviews the revolt in Hungary, the measure of 
independence won in Poland, rumblings of unrest in other 
satellites, signs of discontent in Russia. 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helene 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

Our Nation’s Resources—Natural Gas. Sale, $3.50. How 
natural gas was formed and trapped underground, Shows 
location of gas fields in the United States, how they are 
found, drilling processes, and the building of pipeline 
networks to bring the natural gas to our homes and 
industries. 

Natural Rubber—A Product of Nature Plus Science. 
Sale, $3.50. Shows how scientists have developed a product 
of nature, with emphasis on bud-grafting of high yielding 
trees 

Television 

Write to the N.E.A. (Box 1857, Washington, 
D.C.) for copies of future discussion guides to 
accompany the Edward R. Murrow “See It 
Now” telecasts over CBS on Sundays at 5 p.m. 
ES. 2. 

There are now 24 non-commercial television 


stations regularly broadcasting educational ma- 


terial. 

If you are interested in educational television 
you will want to read Television in School, Col- 
lege and Community by Jennie Waugh Calla- 


han of Hunter College of the City of New York. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
at $5.25, this book describes how educational 
TV stations are started, how programming is 
taken care of, and goes into details of TV writ 
ing and production techniques. 

The Educational Television and Radio Cen 
ter (1610 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Michigan) has 
just issued a comprehensive report containing 71 
research projects dealing with instructional uses 
of television. This major resource document is 
entitled “An Inventory of Instructional ‘Tele 
vision Research” and copies cost $1 each. 

The National Company has 
offered its facilities to the operators of educa 
tional television stations to provide “live” pro 
gramming next year on a national basis. NBC 
is Making its network lines available to the Edu 
cational Television and Radio Center for two 
half-hour periods for live productions which will 
originate entirely with the Center. ‘The Cente: 
currently offers six and one-half hours of pro 


Broadcasting 


grams each week to its 22 affiliated stations, 


Of All Things 

The third edition of The Audio-Visual Equip 
ment Directory is now available from the Na 
tional Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 2540 East 
wood Ave., Evanston, Illinois. This illustrated 
guide gives important data on more than 500 
current models of projection, recorders and othe 
types of audio-visual equipment, Specifications 
and prices are given for each piece of equip 
ment. Copies of the guide sell for $4.25 each. 

Write to Magic-Tone Records (545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17) for a list of educational recordings 
and tapes. They carry an excellent selection of 
folk music, slave songs, and other recorded ma 
terial of value to social studies teachers. 


Helpful Articles 
Bushong, J. W. and Bushong, Daniel W. “To See It Up 
Close.” The Nation's Schools. 59: 92, 94. January 1957 
How Grosse Pointe, Michigan, conducts its audio-visual 
program 
Devlin, Madison. “Save Your 
Instruction, 1: 204-206. December 1956. Suggestions for 


Treasures.” Audio-Visual 
transferring valuable records on phonograph discs to 
modern tape 

Duffy, Joseph 
Instructor. 66: 29-30, January 1957. Directions for con 


‘Dioramas Can Stimulate Social Studies.” 


structing and using a diorama. 
Earle, Lydia. “You and Your Chalk Board.” 
Childhood, 42: 8-9, February 1957. Some suggestions for 


Americ an 


elementary school classes 

Grassell, E. Milton. “The Flannel Board Goes to Col 
lege.” Educational Screen. 45: 516-517. December 1956. 
Some practical suggestions for vitalizing college teaching 





Notes on Books 
Focus: World History 


Edward T. Ladd 








A Book for the Department 
Library 


HiGHWAY OF THE SUN. By Victor W. von Hagen. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1955. 
314 p. $6.00. 

Dr. von Hagen, a naturalist, explorer, ethnog- 
rapher and author, has headed scientific ex- 
peditions to Mexico, Honduras and Africa. In 
1934 he led an expedition to the upper Amazon 
Valley and to Honduras in quest of the famous 
quetzal, the sacred bird of the Aztec and Mayas. 
He found, photographed, and sent specimens of 
these birds to the zoos in London and New York. 

This book describes an expedition undertaken 
in 1952 to trace the famous Inca roads of the 
western coast of South America. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken under the auspices of the 
American Geographical Society. It explored the 
Inca road system from Lake Titicaca to the site 
of the Mochica culture in the north. 

The author's instinct for the dramatic and his 
ability to interweave early history with his mod- 
ern explorations make the story interesting and 
significant. He has great sympathy for the Inca 
civilization and gives stimulating descriptions 
of some of its phases. 

He brings into focus the importance of the 
Inca civilization and the importance of its 
highly developed transportation system: In the 
author's words, “It was our hope that because 
of our study and traverse of the roads we had 
brought the story of the Inca civilization into 
the focus of world history, and that these ubiq- 
these highways—which 
climbed mountains, pervaded jungles, crossed 
deserts—could now take their place among the 
major achievements in the history of the world 
along with other great roads of Europe and 
Asia.” 

This is not a book for general reference, but 
able students will read it with pleasure. 

WALTER H. MOHR 


uitous, overwhelming 


rhe George School 
George School, Pa. 


Books to Use in Teaching 
THe MAKING or Topay’s Worip. By R. O. 

Hughes and C. H. W. Pullen. Boston: Allyn 

and Bacon, 1956. 789 p. $4.80. 

This is a revision of the 1952 edition of a well- 
known textbook. The more recent history since 
World War II has been quite thoroughly 
brought up to date. Recent developments in the 
Far East and the Near East are adequately 
treated. 

The book stresses later history. About 75, per- 
cent of the book is given to the history after the 
fall of Rome. The emphasis of the early history 
is on the contributions of the countries to world 
civilization. This organization tends to put the 
whole range of world history into more manage 
able proportions. 

The style of the book is generally good. Sen- 
tence structure is not complicated. The vocabu- 
lary is suited to the average student without 
being too much “watered down” to a lower 
grade level. The forthright style is interesting, 
yet clear and concise. 

The authors have provided a number of helps 
to the student. At the end of each chapter (which 
is also a unit) there are lists of names and terms 
important to know, questions and topics to study, 
and activities to enrich the understanding. The 
colored maps are arranged chronologically in 
groups at several points throughout the book. 
Other maps and pictures contribute to a clearer 
understanding of the text. 

For the most part these devices are helpful. 
There seem, however, to be a great many terms 
and names. One wonders whether there might 
be an obligation to analyze the most important 
of them and to cull the total list to a more 
reasonable number. At intervals, the text is in- 
terrupted by the inclusion of questions which 
are supposed to provoke thought about the 
topics treated. These questions sometimes break 
into a section and are sometimes confusing. It 
might be better if they were left to the end of 
the chapter. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 





at Andau 


BY JAMES A. MICHENER 
Condensed from a forthcoming book 


To THE brave Hungarians fleeing Russian 
Communism, the little footbridge at Andau 
was the most important bridge in the world. 
For over this little structure—not wide 
enough for a car nor strong enough for a 
motorcycle——more than 20,000 men, women 
and children crossed to Austria and to free- 


dom. 


T He tragic story of the Hungarians’ heroic fight behind the barricades of Budapest and of their flight to the 


West is dramatically told by Pulitzer Prize winner, James A. Michener, in the March Reader’s Digest Edu- 


cational Edition. Before writing this true and remarkable book, the author spent many days and nights at 


the Hungarian border, often at the risk of his own life, helping guide refugee families to safety. 


Eacn month, as in March, Reader’s Digest features a skillfully condensed version of an important new or 


forthcoming book, plus timely and significant articles on current happenings of vital interest to Social Studies 


lasses. 


Brochure S83 available upon request 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Pleasantville, N.Y. 





These are perhaps minor criticisms. On the 
whole, the book is a good one, well organized, 
suitable for the average student and well writ 
ten. It provides a good basic course in world 
history, with a successful effort to cut it down to 
size, although the book is still a long one. There 
are opportunities for enrichment of the course 
as well as adjustment to ability differences in 
suggested activities and bibliographies. 

EpITH STARRATT 
Sherburne (N.Y.) Central School 


The major revisions in the 1956 edition of 
r. Walter Wallbank’s Man’s Story (Scott Fores- 
man, $4.48) are in the suggested readings, study 
exercises, and activities. Annotations on books, 
films, and recordings as well as suggestions for 
individual and group research provide a wide 
range to select from and are a distinct improve 
ment over study aids in the earlier edition. Nine 
added historical maps in color orient the student 
to the stages on which man’s story has been en- 
acted. Color in the charts and pictures con- 
tributes to the attractiveness of the book. With- 
out addition to its length, the final chapter has 
been rewritten to incorporate materials on the 


Korean War, the Cold War, the “Third World,” 
the Geneva Conference, and the atomic future. 
Man’s Story continues to be an excellent text 
for helping students develop essential under 
standing of the geographical aspects of world 
history. 

(Submitted by Ella C. Leppert of University of Illinois 
High School. Miss Leppert’s comments on the first edition 
of this book were carried in our issue for February, 1953.) 


The Macmillan Company has invited our at- 
tention to the fact that G. E. Daniel’s Myth or 
Legend?, reviewed in our December issue, has 
been published in this country by Macmillan at 
a price of $2.50. 


During the thousand years which ended five 
hundred years ago our European ancestors én 
gaged in some of the most impressive thinking 
about basic philosophical issues that men have 
ever done. Anne Fremantle has put together 
some of their most pregnant writings in The 
Age of Belief (New American Library, 50¢), weav- 
ing them in with clear and thoughtful commen- 
tary for the non-professional reader. 
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OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAMS 


9th Grade Social Studies 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
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World History 


1956 Copyright 
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Livinc ToGerHrr IN tHE MoperNn Worvp, Com 
Schneider Ress and others. 
Educational 


piled by Etta 
Mankato, 
Society, 1953. Eight volumes. $5.95 each. 


Minnesota: Creative 


Under the headings of food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation, communication, conservation of 
human resources, and conservation of natural 
resources, the 87 editors and consultants of this 
series have gathered together a series of over 
goo full-page pictures. Their 
they accomplish, is to teach the elementary 
child how to “read” 


purpose, which 
or junior high school 
the pictures. The pictures are interesting and 
attention-gaining, and each is preceded by a 
page of text material which more than ade 
quately explains its importance in the context 
of each section of each volume. For example: 
“Architect and Foreman Check the Progress” in 
the “People Who Build Our Houses” division 
of volume 2, Shelter 
for achieving the skill of diagram understanding 
in such instances as “How Wheat Becomes 
Flour” and “The Human Body.” 

Children are stimulated to read the volumes 
bv the succinct introductions. In the Transpor 
tation volume they are invited to take a “world 
tour” in their minds as they study the pictures 


There is ample provision 


and read the text. Throughout the series 
thought-provoking questions are included which 
attempt to make the pictures and text material 
“real.” Some questions can open broad fields of 
learning. “What other jobs do Negroes hold?” 
can bring in the entire area of intercultural 
relations. An especially likable feature is the 
“What do YOU think?” question, placing the 
children in a situation similar to the one to 
which the picture is related. In many instances, 
interesting titles above the text material attract 
the child, such as “River, Stay Away from My 
Door,” dealing with flood control, or “When Do 
We Eat?”, concerning birds and their food 
getting methods. 

The series is up-to-date (as of 1953) as wit 
nessed by pictures and references, in the Com 
munication volume, which cover the “walkie 
talkie,” tape recordings, and television. The 
print is large enough to be read without strain. 

Volume 8, the Index Reference Guide consists 
of 3 parts: 1) a central index guide to supple 
ment the index in each of the content area vol 
umes is helpful for location of pictures on a 
specific subject and gives the child practice in 
the skill of using the index; 2) a “Study Plan- 
ning Guide,” to help the classroom teacher, is 
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LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 
upper-grade history tert by Quillen and Krug 


CITIZENS NOW and LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES 


civics texts by Krug and Quillen 
MAN’S STORY 


World History in Its Geographic Setting, by Wallbank 


AMERICAN VALUES AND PROBLEMS TODAY 
enior problems text by Babcock and Quillen 


Watch for the things students like: friendly, readable style. . . plenty 
of pictures and charts... flashes of humor. . . 
topics and projects to follow up. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 2 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 





Check up on student response 


to these social studies texts: 


interesting discussion 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J 








divided into units such as “Eskimos,” “At 
School,” “Iron, Steel, Coal, Petroleum, Bauxite, 
Copper,” “Pioneer Life,” etc., referring to the 
volume and page dealing with a_ particular 
ispect of the unit; and g) a “Picture Finding 
Guide” contains miniatures of all the pictures 
in the first seven volumes: children can look at 
pictures relating to their interest or unit of work 
and select those most useful for further study. 

The series will be used in different ways and 
for different purposes depending upon the grade 
levels and reading abilities of the children. A 
majority of the pictures will be of value to all 
children. ‘The contribution of the text material 
will be greatest, perhaps, in grades 4-9, where 
the child can comprehend the vocabularly, As in 
all matters in the classroom, it is the teacher who 
must guide the child’s reading in this series. 
There are no doubt many occasions where the 
pictures and text in the volumes can be used 
well in the social studies, English, science, and 
“core’’ subject areas, with the teacher relating 
the material to his classroom activities. 

These volumes constitute an excellent refer 
ence source and addition to the classroom I- 


brary; in fact. they are in many ways a valuable 


asset in either elementary or junior high school. 
IRVING ALTER 


Public School 45, 
Staten Island, N. Y 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


\ Hisrory or SovieT Russia: VOLUME 4, TH 
INTERREGNUM 1923-24. By Edward H. Can 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1954. 392 p. 
5.00. 

Professor Carr continues his quest in search of 
truth about the Russian revolution, It is no easy 
task to disentangle it from the layers of Com 
munist falsifications, but he carries it out mag 
nificently. One is amazed to see how a single 
historian has managed to sift critically such a 
tremendous mass of material and, far from yet 
ting lost in it, succeeded in producing an ad 
analysis of the 


mirably cleat revolutionary 


drama. This fourth volume is, perhaps, more 
exciting than its predecessors because the period 
it covers—the year of Lenin’s last illness and 
death—includes the fascinating story of the birth 


of Stalinism. 











APPROACHES TO AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Howarp R. ANDERSON, Editor 


Feachers and administrators concerned with the teaching of world affairs at all 
grade levels will find this book designed especially for them. It contains materials 
hitherto not readily available on the background of world affairs, plus suggestions 


for teaching about international affairs. 


Part 1 WORLD TENSIONS AND WAYS OF DEALING WITH THEM 


Sets forth causes of world tensions and suggests ways they may be reduced 


Part If WAYS OF LIVING IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Chapters on 11 countries or areas dealing with history, culture, geography, 
economics, politics and contemporary problems 
Part Il SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


Describes practices for teaching and improving international material at 


all grade levels, and for teacher education 


Contributors are well-known authorities who present significant points which 


every informed citizen should know, 
22 Chapters, 478 pages 


Price $3.50 paperbound; $4.00 clothbound 
Discounts on quantity orders 
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TWENTY-FIFTH YEARBOOK 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











NOTES ON 


For the first time in Mr. Carr's history, Lenin 
does not occupy the center of the stage. Half- 
paralysed, he still manages to perceive the danger 
of Stalin‘s ruthless personality, but he is too ill 
to act and his last warnings about Stalin are not 
heeded. With Lenin removed from the scene, 
the stage is set for the struggle for the succession 
between Stalin and Trotsky, and in the third 
part of the present volume there is already little 
doubt about its outcome. 

Stalin’s victory, however, cannot be explained 
merely in terms of his superior skill and cun- 
ning. The real reasons for Trotsky’s doom are to 
be sought in the earlier parts of Mr. Carr’s book, 
which describe Russia’s economic situation and 
the turning of the revolutionary tide in Europe. 
Russia under the New Economic Policy was only 
recovering from the ravages of civil war and was 
faced with a grave economic crisis. In the party 
leadership Trotsky was almost alone in advocat- 
ing a planned and rapid industrialization of the 
country. Russia’s backwardness was paving the 
way to Stalinism. But the final blow to Trotsky 
was delivered by the failure of the German 
revolution. The fiasco in Saxony, the abortive 
rising in Hamburg, the victory of von Seeckt 
sealed the fate of the Russian struggle. The 
building of socialism in a single, backward 
country was the task for Stalin and not for the 
theoretician of permanent revolution. 

This book is timely as well as fascinating. 
The story of Stalinism’s birth is told at the very 
time that it is being buried by Stalin’s successors, 
A new struggle for the succession is going on in 
Russia, and this lucid analysis of the earlier 
struggle is of great help to an understanding of 
the present situation, 

GABRIEL GERSH 
New York City Public Schools 


Other Books to Know About 


THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST FROM THE EARLIEST 
Times TO THE CLOSE OF THE MippLe AGes. By 
Stewart C. Easton. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1955. 795 P- $6.00. 

THE MAKING OF THE MODERN WORLD: FROM THE 
RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT. By Richard M. 
Brace. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1955. 899 p. $6.50; (college edition) $6.00. 


A pair of books to cherish, to read with pleas- 
ure for background, to have handy for reference, 
and to look through with enjoyment. Authors 
and publishers deserve great credit for so beauti- 
fully presenting this sharp and clear-cut letter- 
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Consider these highly effective, 
up-to-date teaching tools .. . 


GRAPHIC SURVEY 
of AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Philip Dorf 
Edited by F. J. Dressler, Jr. 


Revised 1957 Edition 


This superbly written text is designed to stimulate 
active interest and an intelligent response from today's 
average high school students. Its simple, idiomatic 
language is typical of the style that has made Philip 
Dorf’s books outstanding successes in countless class 
rooms for over twenty years. It is fully suited as a 
practical, inexpensive basal text ; 


Concise, compact and up-to-date, this inspiring text 
motivates study through a combination of unit and 
chronological organization. This newly revised edition 
surveys such recent events as the 1956 election, the 
Suez crisis and the revolt in Hungary. 


_ The text emphasizes biography and great personalities 
in the American tradition. Original cartoon-strip stories 
and Oxford visualizations dramatize important phases in 
American history. 


_ The cloth edition includes the complete text of the 
Constitution which is illuminated by a clause-by-clause 
analysis 

Net class price: Paper $1.10; Cloth $1.95 
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Timely New Titles in the famous 


Oxford Social Studies Pamphlet Series 


This popular series of low-priced pamphlets has had a 
strong impact on social studies courses in the coun 
try’s high schools. Each pamphlet offers an integrated, 
current survey of key problems within the scope of 
modern curricula 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS (1956) - 


An authentic, up-to-date survey of the geography, 
history and conditions in the Western Hemisphere 


Kenworthy 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS (1956) 


An illuminating analysis of how our foreign policy 
is determined and applied 


* Colvin 


COLONIALISM: Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow (1956) 
- Pruden & Steinberg 
A constructive, unbiased survey of the past history, 
the present status and future problems of colonialism 


THE UNITED NATIONS STORY (Spring 1957) - Steinberg 
A clarifying appraisal of the nature and workings 
of the UN, touching both its strength and weaknesses 

THE PRESIDENCY (Spring 1957) « Linville 

THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS (Spring 1957) 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY (Spring 1957) Starr 


Searching, up-to-date and lively analyses of the three 
coordinating branches of our government, Current 
problems and suggestions for reform are emphasized 


* Gross 


Net class price: 40¢ each 
> 
OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue * New York 3 
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Social Studies for 
Youn? Adolescents 


Programs for Grades 


Seven, Eight, and Nine 
Junttan C. Avpricu, Editor 


Identifies major problems and trends 


in junior high school grades social 


studies 


Reports description of practices from 


a number of school systems 


Offers a variety of suggestions, includ- 
ing different methods of approach, 
for the social studies curriculum for 


rades seven, eight, and nine. 
5 


A curriculum publication of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
a Department of the NEA 


A helpful publication for teachers and 
supervisors working on the social 
studies program for grades seven, 


eight, and nine. 


Price: $1.50 single copy, with NEA 


discounts on quantity orders 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 








press and wealth of illustrations with carefully 
worded adequate captions. 

These two volumes for college courses in the 
History or the Heritage of Civilization, are re- 
viewed here because any teacher whether grade 
or high school or college, and especially a social 
science teacher, needs to refresh his knowledge 
of world history, to try and see again “the bright 
tapestry of time” as it unrolls, and as it explains 
world relations today. 

It takes courage and real perception of stu- 
dent attitudes and inadequacies, besides subject 
knowledge and literary style, for an author to 
undertake such a closely knit summary and in 
terpretation of go centuries, from Babylonia to 
Bohr and 1955. Numerous attempts have been 
made, some hardly more than recitals of fact. 
Comparing six such works, the merits of Easton 
and Brace seem outstanding. 

A smooth flowing text carries significant ideas 
and their meaning along with facts. An informal 
enthusiastic style and uncomplicated vocabulary 
should put both volumes within the understand- 
ing of any college student, and even an oc- 
casional high school senior, disposed to learn. 

Considerable attention is given to Near East, 
Far East, Latin America and lands even farther 
away, to highlight those contributions of 
thought, of art, religion, politics, that play some 
part in America’s current awarness of peoples 
and problems outside this little continent. 

Cultural aspects of each age are emphasized. 
Art and architecture, music and literature are 
given much space, and the illustrations and their 
captions, 214 in the first book, 183 in the second, 
were chosen with great skill. Many are full-page, 
many are “bled out” to full width, and offset 
printing makes them more legible than the ordi- 
nary half-tone cut. Some are stunning. 

The two books seem to profit by various re- 
cent studies as to what should be included and 
emphasized in an effective Civilization course. 
Ihe informal summaries, e.g., of the Roman era 
when it faded into the Byzantine, and of the 
ancient Chinese, and of the Muslim world, make 
the reader keenly aware of what has happened. 
In more recent times, the dramatic story of 
World Wars I and II, what caused them, their 
strategy, events, and consequences, is a good 
example of popularized history at its best. 

The 75 and 8g unusually clear and well 
labelled maps drawn especially for the two books 
deserve special credit; so do the detailed indexes. 

Joserpn L. WHEELER 
Benson, Vt. 
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THE NEW 
RAND M‘NALLY 


BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED: To you—the teacher —these books 
combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of simple 


past and present. 


Getting Ready to Study 
lext— picture—map technique 
Complete Map Program 


The Workshops 





basic relationships between man and his land and his 


EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 


especially the Color Merged Relief Maps 


separate questions on geography and on history 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 « Chicago 80, Illinois 


The Titles 


AROUND THE HOME 
MANY LANDS 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
BEYOND THE OCEANS 








THe BALKANS IN Our Time. By Robert Lee 
Wolff. Harvard 
University Press, 1956. 618 p. $8.00. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: 


Ihe title of this interesting book is somewhat 
misleading, as the author limited his treatment 
to Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania, 
treating Greece and ‘Turkey only in passing. The 
greater portion of the work is devoted to the 
period since 1939; here the author shows how 
military and political decisions made by the 
Western Powers during World War II, in col- 
laboration with Stalin, enabled the Balkan com- 
munist leaders to come to power, It is true that 
Wolff adds little to our knowledge of the ascend- 
ancy of communism in the area, but he has pre- 
sented clearly and fully the complicated factors 
which resulted in full control of these countries 
by the communist cliques. Especially interesting 
are the sections presenting the causes leading to 
Moscow's break with Tito and the attempts of 
Stalin to reduce Yugoslavia to the status of a 
satellite. 

Probably the most useful portions of the book 
are those summarizing the social and economic 


changes which communist control has imposed 
upon the countries treated, With the exception 


of Albania, each of these states is now set on a 
course of industrialization, paid for, mostly, by 
the consumer, “voluntary labor,” and the peas 
ant, forced into collectivization, imposed most 
sternly in Bulgaria, and most cautiously and 
with numerous retreats, in Yugoslavia. This de 
tailed treatment of the period between 1939 and 
1954 is set against a summary of geographic, 
historical, and economic treatment of the Balkan 
region before World War II; here is described 
the heritage left by the Hapsburg, Ottoman and 
Byzantine Empires, by the diplomatic policies of 
the great powers in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and by the grievous problems of an 
agricultural economy. 

The author is not an inspired writer, although 
an honest one. The specialist will find nothing 
new here, but will appreciate the author's sim 
plicity and insight into the historical panorama 
and his ability to present a summary of factual 
material which will help to explain what has been 
happening in the countries concerned within our 
lifetime. 

Josern S, Roucek 


Department of Sociology and Political Science 
University of Bridgeport 
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and 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


NCSS 27th Yearbook 


Now In Press 


Copies will be sent to all entitled to it 


as soon as it is available. 

















Tue Secrer Roavs. By Jon and David Kimche. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955. 
223 p. $3.75. 

One of the least creditable episodes in recent 
history was the underground war which was 
waged from 1946 until May, 1948 by the British 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin against the world 
Zionist movement. The history of this macabre 
struggle, which petered out when the British 
Army withdrew from Palestine, leaving Arabs 
and Jews to fight it out, is unlikely ever to be 
fully documented. Jon and David Kimche, how- 
ever, have given us a brillant sketch of one aspect 
of it. Leaving aside the Resistance Movement 
inside Palestine, they tell the story of illegal im 
migration. The Secret Roads describes how the 
migration out of Eastern Europe into the dis- 
placed persons’ camp was organized, with some 
connivance from the Communist Governments: 
how the emigrants were shifted from the camps 
to ports in Italy and Southern France and finally 
how nearly all the crowded ships were easily 
caught by the British Navy and the emigrants 
interned in special cages in Cyprus, 

Judged by the number of Jews who actually 
succeeded in entering Palestine illegally, the 
operation was a costly fiasco. Yet, as the authors 
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point out, it played an important part in the 
Zionist campaign. By forcing the Mandatory 
authority to blockade the National Home and 
provoking Ernest Bevin to such hysterical re- 
prisals as the decision to send the Haganah back 
to Germany, it inflicted a series of propaganda 
defeats on the British Government, which helped 
to build up the two-thirds majority for the U! 
partition plan. Judged as ruthless psychological 
warfare, deliberately calculated to inflame world 
opinion against Britain, illegal immigration was 
a gigantic success. 

The most sensational part of The Secret Roads 
describes the activities of the Jewish Brigade in 
Italy. This Brigade, it will be remembered, after 
years of diplomatic refusal, was recruited in 
Palestine so that the Jews could play their part 
in defeating Hitler. If the authors are to be 
believed—and they seem to have obtained their 
information from those who actually planned 
the operation—a number of Palestinian sergeants 
in the Brigade succeeded in using its transport 
and its signal system for underground warfare 
against the British. Under the noses of the 
British intelligence officers, the illegal immigrants 
were moved through Italy in British Army trucks 
and stowed in their ships by Jewish non-commis- 
sioned officers of the British Army. It is a fan- 
tastic story of bluff and daring on the part of 
the Palestinians. The unpleasant thing about it 
is the revelation that British administrators and 
officials can be so stupid and so open to bribery 
in dealing with a resolute resistance movement. 

The fact that this book can be published in 
England only eight years after the events it de- 
scribes, without causing a ripple of indignation, 
is itself a phenomenon of some interest. The 
Secret Roads should be put on the library shelf 
next to the histories of how Sinn Fein defeated 
the Blacks and Tans. 

GABRIEL GERSH 
New York City Public Schools 


Publications Received 

Blodgett, Ralph H. and Kemmerer, Donald L. Compara- 
tive Economic Development. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1955. x + 557 p. $6.00. 

Braynard, Frank O. Famous American Ships. New York 
Hastings House, 1956. xiv + 207 p. $5.00. 

Charques, R. D, A Short History of Russia. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1956. 284 p. $3.95 

Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of Mankind, New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1956. xii + 327 p. $3.00 

Gittler, Joseph B. Understanding Minority Groups. New 
York: Wiley and Sons, 1956. $3.25. 

Levy, Anna Judge Veters, Other People’s Children. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1956. vii + 287 p. $3.75. 





The 
LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES 


Pamphlets about: 


SOCIAL ISSUES POLITICAL ISSUES ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Bread and Butter Plus The Isms—and YOU Work Without Strife 
Who Says So? They Made a Nation Capitalism—Way of 
Why Don't They THINK! It Has Been Done Freedom 


And Crown Thy Good _ Get Into the Game! 
AND FOR INSPIRATION 


These Americans The 'X' Goes Here 
Liberty and the Law Men to Remember 














are approved by 
and available 
from the 




















NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

















These pamphlets are 
published as part of 

a program of education for 
citizenship by 


Tho Civic Education Center 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY, MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
Single copy, 60¢ 12 or more copies, 45¢ each 
Examination copies available on request 
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A COMPLETELY NEW PROGRAMI 
Hunnicutt — Grambs First Edition 


The SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES gives the child a 
sense of security In the world around him — develops 
attitudes, understandings, and skills so that he can 
explore new places and new Ideas with confidence 
. » « Stories illustrate social problems common to all 
elementary children . . . Real experiences introduce 
concepts . . . Group planning, problem solving, sug- 
gested activities highlight each book. Write today for 
complete information! 


The L. W. Singer Company, Tne. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 














